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SITE VALUE. | 


N the discussions that are impending on the Land Question 
it isof the very greatest importance that clear and exact 
terms should be used. Anyone who has read the speeches 
already delivered on this subject cannot fail to have 
noticed how much the orators deal in vague phrases 

and misty assertions that it is scarcely possible to bring to the 
test of fact. Particularly in regard to the site value of land 
is this confusion noticeable. Land may for the purpose be 
conveniently divided, like Gaul in Czsar’s Commentaries, into 
three parts, namely, building land, cultivated land and waste 
land. With building land we have little to do here. Already 
laws are on the Statute Book adjusting its taxation to the 
variations in its value. At least, we suppose that is the real 
object of the Unearned Increment Clauses. They are framed, 
it is true, with an eye only to an appreciation in the value 
of land. There is nothing to recompense depreciation. Yet 
the latter may take place owing to no fault of the owner. It is 
estimated for the purpose of the Act that site value in towns 
is frequently raised by the community as a whole. For example, 
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if crowds of people compete with one another for the privilege 
of dwelling in a certain district, the value of the land will go up 
in accordance with the increased demand. Supposing, as often 
happens, however, that there is a decrease in the demand, that 
a place which has been fashionable becomes unfashionable, or 
one which has been a centre of industry ceases to be a centre 
of industry, there is a corresponding decrease in the value of land 
and houses, or, in a word, in site value. Now there are two 
consistent ways of dealing with this. One is for the purchaser 
of property to take it with the chances of a rise or a fall in value 
He accepts one or the other as inevitable, but if he is to be 
mulcted when the value increases, then he ought to be recom- 
pensed when it decreases. This is surely most logical. 

With agricultural land it is even more difficult to define 
site value. To take a familiar case, suppose a smal] holder on 
the Thames were to own, say, five acres of land, out of which 
he by industry and enterprise were able to make an income of 
one hundred pounds in all. In the course of events, howeve1 
it is quite within the range of possibility that some manufacturing 
firm, thinking they can get land cheap, might purchase the 
adjacent five acres and build thereon a factory. Suppose, 
further, that they were able to make out of this factory an 
income of five thousand pounds a year—which is a not very 
large one under those circumstances—it would follow, according 
to the logic of some of those who are advocating new legislation 
in regard to the land, that the site value of the small holder 
would increase correspondingly. They could argue that he 
could sell the land to some other factory at a very much enhanced 
price. But the worst of this assumption is that it will not always 
apply. Because one firm has been able to establish a factory 
in a certain district, it does not follow that another would bi 
equally successful. The small holder, again, may not hav 
any faculty for buying or selling property, and may very legiti 
mately wish to carry on his modest business in the way to which 
he had been accustomed. Is his site value to be estimated on 
a very much higher figure for purposes of rating and taxation, 
or is it not ? The question is one to be answered before we can 
get very much further forward with the discussion. It seems 
to us a matter of the commonest justice that, as long as the 
small holder continues to prosecute the business on which he 
originally embarked, it would be unfair to him and prejudicial 
to the interests of the community to calculate the site value 
of his land on any higher figure than would have been taken 
for it before the factory made its appearance. We have to 
remember that already provision is made for taxing unearned 
increment if he should sell the land. It is of little use debating 
the question before a concrete proposal is set down; but on 
the face of it it seems most unjust and absurd that there should 
be any interference with the man, either by way of increasing 
his assessment or taking other steps to intercept, as Mr. Glad- 
stone used to say, a share of his hard-won profits. 

The idea at the back of the mind of many reformers 
seems to be that wherever possible land should be made 
the site of an industrial concern. That is the sole aim 
of those provisions which affect what is called undeveloped 
land. It is assumed that the land is held back from 
the benefit of industry till the owner is able to secure 
a better price for it. But this again is a mere assumption. 
We know of several plots of land situated within a twenty- 
five-mile radius of Charing Cross for which the purchaser 
paid an average of about thirty pounds and has been unable 
to obtain his own money back. Here the plots are undeveloped. 
Some are let for agricultural purposes at a very low rent. One 
or two of the best bits command a better rent for the purposes 
of market gardening, but, in point of fact, this land is a source 
of loss to its owner, and any taxation of it as undeveloped land 
is an attack on his capital—in this case a very small capital 
wnich would be called by a very ugly name if it were done by 
an individual! instead cf by a responsible Government. It is 
perfectly true that the land was purchased with the object of 
making gain. That we imagine is a very general case save 
with regard to the very few who are able to own land as a luxury. 
The transaction turned out badly. In many other cases land 
remains undeveloped simply because there is nobody to develop 
it or because it is not well situated to attract business. The 
fact that one industry flourishes upon it is no proof that another 
will do the same. This site value is as mutable as quicksand, 
and an attempt to define it in hard figures must inevitably 
fail. It were greatly to be desired that some of those who 
keenly advocate change would lay aside the high heroic tone 
and apply themselves to the elucidation of these minor details. 
In fact, doing this is absolutely necessary to progress. 


*,* lt ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once !o him. 
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E hope there is some truth in the rumour pub- 
lished by a provincial journal that Queen 
Alexandra has changed her mind about the bio- 
graphy of King Edward VII. It was her inten- 
tion that a considerable interval should elapse 
before it was published; but in view of certain publications 
recently issued, it is said that the Life will come out much sooner 
than was expected. Of course, the decision rests entirely with 
Queen Alexandra, as King Edward left her the whole of his papers 
to destroy or make public as seemed fit to her. It would be 
a great pity to delay too long. We have seen how, in the case 
of the late Lord Beaconsfield, the delay in publishing an 
authorised biography has to a large extent lessened the interest 
in it. It is to be feared that Mr. Moneypenny has not helped 
to revive this interest by allowing such a long interval to elapse 
between the publication of the first volume and of the second. 


By an act of deplorable weakness Mr. Runciman has gone 
far to forfeit the good opinions which he was earning trom all 
sorts and conditions of men. He has relaxed the foot-and- 
mouth regulations outside the Fermanagh and _ Kildare 
scheduled areas, although it is not contended that foot-and- 
mouth has been eradicated from Ireland. Thus Mr. Runciman 
has entirely failed to show that determined resolution which 
enabled Mr. Walter Long to get rid of rabies. It was understood 
that the Royal Agricultural Society was to meet before Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of passing a resolution to thank the Minister 
of Agriculture for se sturdily maintaining a firm attitude against 
the senseless and selfish agitation which has been directed against 
the regulations. The situation has changed, therefore, with 
grim irony. It 1s recollected on al! sides that the Irish 
Board of Agriculture had not the slightest hesitation in shutting 
down all the ports whenever an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
occurred in Great Britain. It is also brought vividly to mind 
that when the Canadians asked for free entry into our ports, on 
the plea that the Dominion was free from disease, the answer 
was that foot-and-mouth still prevailed in the United States, and 
that there was only a land boundary between the two countries. 
Had there been an ocean boundary, things would have been 
different, was the argument used. 


Here in Ireland there is only a land boundary between 
the different districts, the ocean boundary is between the two 
islands, and on the merits of the case no competent expert 
would have advised the Minister of Agriculture to relax the 
regulations. It is useless to talk about the loss entailed on 
Irish graziers. There was just as much loss entailed on the 
graziers of the English East Coast, who are desperately in need 
of store cattle. English breeders generally have submitted 
without a grumble to be cut off from the splendid market in 
the Argentine. At a recent sale in that country English-bred 
bulls fetched enormous prices, one as much as £4,400. The 
demand for English-bred cattle never was keener, yet since 
the outbreak occurred in Scotland, with only a very short 
interval between, the trade has been at a standstill. On the 
ground stated above Canadian cattle have been kept out of 
Great Britain. If the principles that had eperated in these 
cases had been applied to Ireland, it is safe to say that the 
embargo would not have been removed. In fact, the conclu- 
sicn is irresistible that the English Board has been forced to 
act by the threat of resignation on the part of Mr. T. W. Russell 
and the most unjust agitation carried on by the people of 
Ireland, who have demanded a treatment for themselves that 
on many occasions they have refused to extend to Great Britain. 

A correspondent whose knowledge and authority will 
be very apparent, although he does not choose to write over 
his own signature, makes out a very strong case against the 
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squirrel as an enemy of young forest trees. He indulges in no 
thetoric, but confines himself to a statement of facts accom- 
panied by illustrations that tell their own tale. It will be noticed 
that in a plantation of oak, beech, hornbeam, larch and Scots 
pine, with a number of cypresses and thuyas among them 
only the cypresses and the thuyas have been attacked. The 
squirrel has removed the bark and, no doubt, eaten the young 
buds. It would be difficult to exonerate the little animal from 
the crime of which he is deemed guilty, but it should be observed 
that the damage is confined to conifers. There are in this 
country many plantations of other trees where the squirrel 
does little or no harm. Take the beech-woods of Buckingham- 
shire as an example. They, like beeches everywhere else in 
Great Britain this year, are simply laden and hanging down 
with mast. Never in our recollection has the crop been so 
splendid. The mast is a favourite food of the squirrel, as it is 
of pheasants, wild pigeons, jays and many other furred and 
feathered wildings. Thus, if the squirrel must be ejected from 
the young coniferous forests, a home may very well be provided 
for him among the beeches and oaks and elms that grow so 
freely and beautifully in our park lands. 


The popularity of the little beast is curiously exemplified 
in the report of a case tried in a London police-court on Monday 
A German was charged with attempting to take a squirrel 
from Regent’s Park, and it was stated in the course of the hearing 
that no fewer than one hundred and fifty squirrels had been 
stolen from the same park within the last six months. In 
passing, the curious in such things may like to know that the 
outfit of the squirrel-poacher was a trap in a bag, a walnut 
with a hook attached, and a pair of gloves that had evidently 
been put on when it was necessary to tackle the little creatur: 
at close quarters. We are extremely glad that the man was 
caught and convicted. Nothing could be more miserable than 
the fate of the captive squirrel, who is put into 4 cage and 
perpetually employed in turning a wheel or, what comes to the 
same thing, jumping to and fro. We have often pointed out 
that one of the most delightful things to do with a squirrel 
is to make a wild pet of it—that is, to induce it to come to the 
breakfast-room window for food and to play about fearlessly 
and happily in a room, using no restraint whatever, but letting 
it go where it desires. This is very easily done, and the pleasure 
arising from it is beyond any comparison with the joy of watching 
a miserable captive performing a miserable task. 


THE QUIET LIFE. 
ifter Pope 
Happy the man who is content 
A few odd rounds each week to play, 
Who does not rush from office, bent 


To steal each day. 


Whose Golf from scratch is far removed, 

Whose joy is in a quiet game, 

Whose style has never much improved 
Who seeks not fame. 


Blest, who can unconcern’dly find 

\ Solace for his leisure hours, 

A medicine for the daily grind, 
A joy like flowers. 


Thus let me live unknown, unscen, 

My little round of pleasure take, 

Until I reach life’s final green, 

No records break. 
PETRUS. 
Sportsmen this vear did not hail the advent of October ts\ 

with any great enthusiasm. It has been a disappointing yeat 
for shooting. Grouse were plentiful, but for many weeks the 
shooters, if they went out at all, had to do so in a downpout 
of rain. Partridges were few in number, and the difficulty of 
shooting them was vastly increased by the fact that a great 
deal of sprouted corn was left on the land uncut. Pheasant- 
shooting is a little more secure than other forms of sport, because 
less dependence is placed on wild birds and more on artificial 
rearing ; yet this year even the hand-reared birds on many 
estates in the Eastern Counties were drowned by the extra- 
ordinary floods. Everywhere the early broods appeared to 
have been small. Plenty of eggs were laid, but there was a 
poor hatch-out. The later broods are more numerous. In 
regard to artificially-reared birds, it may be said that the yeai 
has been as unfavourable as it was unpleasant. The pheasant 
in continuously wet weather develops a largely-increased liability 
to take disease. Last, but not least, the extraordinary rains 
of August and early September, followed as they were by three 
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sunny weeks, have left the vegetation so rank that shooting 
on any large scale is being deferred to the winter months. 


The last of the batch of Meredith letters, published in 
Scribner's Magazine for October, is studded with food for 
thought. ‘‘ There is no irony in Nature,” he said, writing to 
the late Sir Leslie Stephen in 1904 and referring to his physical 
condition. He tells us how he could not hold a pen and how 
one who loved “‘ the motion of legs and the sweep of winds ”’ 
was reduced to inactivity: but with fine resignation he said 
it was “the Natural order.”’ Nature’s irony is exhibited in other 
ways than this. ‘Sweeter the green grass turf than Abbey 
pavements "’ is a sentence from a letter to Frederick Greenwood. 
In brighter mood is a tale he tells of Disraeli. In Parliament 
one night Cnoisholm Austen “had been on his legs halt an 
eternity ” and a man meeting Dizzy coming down the gangway, 
said: ‘‘ You turn your back on your supporter?” Dizzy 
replied, “ I’ve had enough of that Saracen’s Head creaking 
in the wind.” He referred to the Saracens’ Heads which as 
signposts used to creak in the wind, and, asks Meredith, ‘ could 
anv illustration better describe the bore ? ’ 


Mr. C. G. Hewitt, whose name is known far beyond the 
Dominion of Canada as an authority on house-flies, has just 
published a little book on the subject through the Cambridge 
University Press. The practical reader, to whom the science 
of the subject does not very strongly appeal, but who is con- 
vinced in his own mind that the house-fly is a disease-carrier, 
will naturally turn to the chapter dealing with prevention and 
control. There is very little that is new in it. The suggested 
measures are divided into two classes, of which the first is to 
prevent flies from breeding, and the second to prevent the 
transference of infection by them. The first object is gained 
by attending to the stable manure, which is the most important 
breeding-place of the insect. If the fly is allowed to breed, 
the trap that Mr. Hewitt favours is the formalin one. One 
ounce, or two tablespoonfuls, of forty per cent. formalin is 
mixed with sixteen ounces, that is, one pint, of equal parts of 
milk and water. The mixture is placed in saucers, with pieces 
of bread in the middle for the flies to alight upon. This is 
proved to be a very effective poison trap, and the formalin has 
the additional advantage of being a disinfectant. Along with 
the destruction of the flies should go the protection of infected 
matter, the screening of food and so on. 


In regard to one point Mr. Hewitt is tempted to a use of 
the ironic method. He is frequently asked, he says, whether 
house-flies do not perform some good service, in accordance with 
the old doctrine that every created thing has its purpose and 
appointed use. To such enquiry he replies in the affirmative, 
to the effect that house-flies perform a very effective service, 
inasmuch as “ they indicate the presence of filth and are the 
sanitarian’s danger signals.’’ He further goes on to say that 
‘* house-flies are indicative of the fact that insanitary conditions 
are present, that the machinery requisite for an epidemic of 
typhoid fever is in excellent working order, and that more 
children are dying each year from intestinal disease than should 
be the case.”” If he is able to impress his contemporaries with 
this view, and so make the house-fly appear what it really is— 
‘a potential destroyer of human life he ought to be the 
means of provoking a war of extermination against the insect. 


The Hon. Mrs. Edward Lyttelton has got together some 
excellent stories of Irish servants in her contribution on the 
subject in the Nineteenth Century. There is Mr. Gladstone's 
story of the English lady who was hiring a cab in Dublin and 
said to the driver : “‘ You won't mind if I take you for the day ? °’ 
“Is it me mind, me lady ?”’ was his gallant reply. “Sure, | 
wouldn’t mind if ye tuk me for life.” There is a story of Mr. 
Balfour’s at a time when he was noticing the Irish peculiarity 
of always assenting to everything. “It’s a fine day, Pat,” 
said he to a man whom he accosted on the country road. “‘ Well, 
it 1s, yer honour, but it ‘ud be finer if it wasn’t rainin’,”” was 
Pat’s reply. The drollery of Ireland is brought out in an 
Irish servant’s description of his master’s first attempt at driving 
a motor: “ He run full tilt into the face o’ the wall, an’ the 
shoffer’s face got as yalla’ as a duck’s leg, an’ the Stepney wheel 
was huntin’ the schoolchilder down the hill.”’ 


The Revenue Receipts for the first six months of the year, 
though good, are not so thoroughly satisfactory as the Trade 
Returns. In Customs and Excise, taken together, there is a 
drop of nearly a million, and there is a great falling off in the 
Income Tax. But, on the other hand, the Estate Duties show 
a very great increase, and so does the Revenue from the Post 
Office, including the telegraph and telephone, the net result 
heing an increase in the six months of a little over a million and 
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a-half. In regard to Estate Duties, it must be said that the 
increase is purely a matter of chance, and it does not indicate 
any permanent enlargement of the national income. Nor is 
the growth of revenue from the Post Office altogether to 
the good. Thoughtful citizens cannot help watching with some 
degree of apprehension the continuous swelling year by year 
of the national accounts. The nation resembles an individual 
living to the very top of his income. 


On September 28th our Special Correspondent visited the 
Warboys Fen. Fortunately, the farmers have not suffered 
so severely as in Lotting, Woodwalton and Yaxley Fens, but 
their case is quite bad enough. Warboys Fen lies on one side 
of the Twenty-foot Level, which drains it, and in turn runs 
into the Forty-foot Level, the main drain of the district. On 
the other side of the Twenty-foot Level lie Somersham and 
Pidley Fen. These three districts were flooded by leakage 
through the banks of the Twenty-foot Level. The water did 
not actually overflow the banks, though it was within 4in. 
of the top, nor did it burst through them ; but the banks were 
not very solid, and the drain has but small capacity, so the 
water percolated through on to the land. The Huntingdon- 
shire County Council purchased a farm of one hundred and 
fourteen acres in Warboys Fen, and have allotted it to fourteen 
small holders ; this area suffered most. Our correspondent was 
shown over this farm and others ; and saw that the destruction 
of the crops was very widespread. 


SEPTEMBER. 
The Fox-cub speaks : 
“What is the sound, little brother, 
That rings thro’ the early air ?” 
“Oh, that is the call of the farmer-lads 
As the last of the sheaves they bear, 
And they sing ’mid the dewy golden grain 
And laugh and make merry there.”’ 
But the old fox said: ‘‘ That’s the huntsman’s call 
Take care!”’ 
“What is the gleam, little brother, 
Showing white in the meadow there ? ”’ 
“Oh, the children gather the bramble fruit 
And fill the pails they bear, 
And they dance, white-clad, ’mong the crimsoning leaves 
Or the purple booty share.”’ 
But the old fox said: ‘‘ That's the glint of hounds 
Beware !”’ 


“What is the rustle, brother, 
That creeps thro’ the covert there ? ”’ 

“Oh, the scent-soaked early morning breeze 
Is stirring the bracken where 

The green turns bronze—quick ! little brother, 
We'd best get back to our lair!” 

And the old fox he said nothing, for he 

Wasn’t there. a 


We are informed that over four hundred salmon were taken 
with the rod within the short space of three weeks in August 
and September on the Wye. The fortunes of the salmon-angler 
have been really more speculative and uncertain this year than 
usual, and that is much to say. For weeks and weeks in the 
early part of the season such rivers as the Blackwater in Ireland 
and many more in other parts of the United Kingdom were 
in flood, so that the angler could not even see the pools. After 
the long continuance of flood the rivers ran down very quickly. 
There was the best of sport for a very short spell, and, to take 
again the instance of the Wye, there was splendid fishing for 
an early week or two in April. After that the river ran down 
to nothing at all until the later floods came. 





The exhibition of vegetables held in the Clarendon Hall, 
Watford, under the auspices of the National Vegetable Society, 
on Wednesday last, was an excellent demonstration of the high 
perfection to which the majority of kinds have now been brought. 
The collection staged by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs was the most 
comprehensive ever scen so late in the year, and the lesser- 
known kinds, such as Chinese artichokes, celeriac, Florence 
fennel and a new variety of celery with two ueads springing 
from one root, created considerable interest. The collection 
shown bv the Duke of Portland was remarkable for the high 
quality of the roots, the carrots and parsnips being the finest 
we have ever seen. The artistic manner in which this collec- 
tion was staged demonstrated that exhibits of vegetables 
can be made attractive, a point often overlooked where 
vegetables form a greater part of the show. 
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It is never without regret that we hear of the breaking-up 
of any of the ancestral homes of those solemn and majestic 
birds, though incorrigible fish-raiders, the herons. The latest 
act of destruction of this kind of which we hear is from a very 
beautiful lake in Ireland, where the herons have for genera- 
tions been in possession of a wooded island in the centre. But 
their depredations of the fish that have been kept in that water 
have grown too outrageous to be endured, and the nests and eggs 
of the birds were destroyed last spring, with as many of the 
parents as did not take these strong hints and make their escape 

ood. It is all an old story. In 1753 we find Horace Walpole 
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writing about “ Po-yang’’—the typical name that he used 
for his gold-fish at Strawberry Hill: “‘ The robber of Po-yang is 
discovered, and I hope will be put to death, without my pity 
interfering, as it has done for Mr. Shorter’s servant, or Lady 
Caroline Petersham’s, as it did for Maclean. In short, it was 
a heron. I like this better than thieves, as I believe the gang 
will be more easily destroyed, though not mentioned in the 
king’s speech or Fieldings treatises.’’ As matter of fact, 
however, it appears from a later letter that the heronry whence 
the Strawberry Hill fish-thief came was not immediately 
broken up. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE STONE-CURLEVW. 





APPROACHING 


WAS particularly fortunate this season in finding the two 
eggs of the Norfolk plover. One would hardly believe 
me when | 
say that 
at the first 

spy through my 
binoculars | 
found the one 
bird incubating 
and the other 
bird on sentinel 
duty some thirty 
yards distant 
from its mate. 
As the extent of 
ground on which 
these birds nest 
in this particular 
locality is some 
four hundred to 
six hundred 
acres, one will 
more readily 
appreciate my 
good fortune, 
especially as 
there are only 
six or eight pairs 
of these birds 
there this year. 
I tested the eggs 
in water and 





TUCKING AWAY 


HER YOUNG. 


found that the birds had evidently been incubating a few days 
so I thought I would chance my luck by putting up my tent 
Phis I erected 
some five feet 
from the eggs 
and having 
thatched it well 
over with suit 
able green 
growth, | retired 
to watch the 
possible — return 
of the birds 
Things looked 
rosy, for in about 
half-an-hour the 
wary bird was 
sitting on het 
eggs Ihe next 
dav I was on the 
scene im good 
time, accom- 
panied by a 
friend who, al- 
most needless to 
sav, is a_ keen 
ornitho logist : 
and by 10.30 | 
had been com- 
fortably tucked 
away in the tent. 


HER LONG LEGS. The light was 
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good, the wind a mere nothing, and everything looked promising ; 
but when the bird had not returned in one and a-half hours I began 
to have my doubts. Some two and a-half hours had elapsed 
before the bird was seen approaching. It is, as a rule, wise, 
when photographing birds on their eggs, to allow the bird time 
in which to settle down, for if one should alarm the bird on its 
first return, one may have a very tiring wait, perhaps in vain 
So I sat quiet for a few minutes, and was just preparing to focus 
the bird when, to my disgust, she ran off the eggs. Lunch-time 
had come and gone, and as the bird showed no sign of returning, 
| signalled to my friend, who came and let me out lo make 
i tedious story short, I returned home that evening not having 
»btained a single photograph. The annoying part was that 
before I had finished my lunch the bird was back on tie eggs. 
Not to be beaten, I tried her again some four or five days later, 
ind this time, baving broken the general rule, I snapped her 
is she was tucking away her long legs. Although I spent some 
time that day trying my patience, I did not get another photo 
graph Just a fortnight after finding the eggs I paid another 
visit in the evening, and found that the eggs were chipped 
Having put up the tent once more, I returned the next morning 
ind succeeded in obtaining five photographs 

From my experience last year, the stone-curlew is not by 
iny means the most difficult bird to photograph ; but individual 
birds vary a great deal in temperament, and one may run 
up against a tartar more oiten than not One must have a 
companion when photographing this bird, and some others, 
for unless there is someone to walk away from the tent, I doubt 
if one would stand much chance of success. 

Che Norfolk plover is migratory, arriving in this country 
at the end of March, returning to Southern climes in October. 
Its eggs are of a pale clay brown, spotted and streaked with 
ash grey, and laid on the bare ground often on small chalk stones. 
rhese birds have one peculiar habit, namely, that of running 
swiftly with outspread wings and rolling from side to side 


Their food consists mostly of slugs and worms During 
the day these birds are very lethargic, but, nevertheless, 
always most keen sighted and wary. As night approaches 


they get lively, and it is then usually that their loud and weird 
cry is heard. [The young for some days are of a very light 
brown, with narrow, zigzaging black lines running down the 
back. They are difficult to find, so well do they harmonise 
with their surroundings. W. P. GREEN. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


FROME CHEESE SHOW. 

HE different character of the cheese-making season of 
this year as compared with last year was shown at this 
vear’s Frome Cheese Show, where the entries were some 
seventy more than last year, with the prices much lower 
In these days, when nearly all the cheeses that are cut 

on grocers’ counters are Colonial Cheddars, it appears strange that at 
a single market at Frome there should be a pitch of 120 tons of 
Cheddar cheese of a value close on £8,000 Che great feature of this 
how was not so much the production of cheese of outstanding merit 


the general levelling up of quality Not so many years ago 
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CALLING HER YOUNG 


when the origin of taints and spongy curd was unknown to th 
majority of makers, cheeses at this show might often be see 
blown out like footballs by means of the gas generated within 
though many a cheese-maker had been for hours skewering h 
cheese vainly endeavouring to liberate it. Cheeses of even a wors« 
form were those in which the heads had become concay 
and the whey still gently oozed out of them. These were know: 
as ‘‘ Sweet Bucks,”’ but the origin of the term is lost in obscurity 
Now one seldom sees cheese of this sort, and in a short time it wil 
be unknown. But the taste of such cheeses left a remembrance o1 
the palate not readily forgotten, and they were the originators of th« 
cheesy smell in small grocers’ shops. In former times there wa 
often as much difference as 30s. per hundredweight between top an 
bottom qualities at Frome Cheese Fair. This year top values wer 
738., bottom 63s., and the greater portion were from 65s. to 67s. p« 
hundredweight; and stronger testimony to the educational effort 
to improve the West of Englan 
Cheddar cheese-making could scarcel 
be found. There was anothe 
notable feature at this show—th« 
general improvement of systems. Som 
thirty vears ago Harding makes wer 
pre-eminent, then the late Henr 
Cannon effected a revolution by the 
introduction of his fast or early 
ripening system. This was not al 
excellence, however. Then the Cand 
system came to the fore; this was 
the slower ripening. Now, in the 
several years each of these systems 
made a sweep in the prize-list 
Further systems were introduced. Th: 
rage for high acidity brought alon 
other methods, as well as the us 
of the starter, in some dairies. Ev ¢ 
this was hardly deemed sufficient, 
in order to obtain that rich, silky curd 
full of quality, the ripening even of tl 
morning’s milk had to be accomplish: 
TENPENNY MILK. 

Owing to the large quantity of indi! 
terent hay, poor quality straw, root cro] 
not rich in sugar, and the prospecti\ 
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continued high values of feeding-stuffs, West of England farmers 
are making a determined stand for tenpence per gallon for their 
winter milk, and milk-buyers have great difficulty in obtaining 
contracts from farmers as to quantity. This is by reason of the 
knowledge of the shortage of winter calves. Last vear, with dear 
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milk, the winter milkers were fed very highly, and therefore thev not 
only milked well, but also fattened, and then in the spring, instead of 
being turned out to grass to come in next season, they found their wav 
direct to the butcher ; hence the scarcity which is beginning already 
to be felt, and winter calves are making big values. E. W. j 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

CERTAIN melancholy attaches to the issue of each 
addition to the Second Supplement to The Dictionary 
of National Biography (Smith, Elder), of which the 
second volume is before us. It brings to mind the 
individualities of many whom we knew living in our 

1idst and who have now passed the border. It must be very 
ifficult for the editor of such a work to judge of the relative 
nportance of those included in the chronicle. Some who 
iake a brave figure in life die in two senses when their career 
ymes to an end, the less obvious one being that they cease to 
ossess a living interest for posterity. Particularly must 
his be the case with regard to actors and performers of other 
cinds on the stage. It has been said that the fame of the 
iistrion is writ in water. No printed account can_ possibly 
supply to those who have not seen the characteristics that 
ndeared an actor to the spectators. One cannot help thinking 
if this when reading such biographies as those of Nellie Farren 
nd Dan Leno. Nellie Farren’s epitaph might be given in the 
vords of Hollingshead, who described her as “‘ the best principal 
“oy ever seen upon the stage since Sir William Davenant 
ntroduced ladies into the drama in the reign of Charles II.”’ 
We willingly acknowledge the justice of this eulogy. Nellie 
Farren thoroughly deserved the praise bestowed upon her by 
this great authority on the more frivolous side of the stage, 
yet there is reason to doubt if to have been the best principal 
boy will constitute a very important claim on the interest and 
respect of posterity. Even the lengthy, painstaking and 
discriminating biography which is contributed by Mr. John 
Parker, though it will appeal to contemporaries of the Gaiety 
favourite, can scarcely convey the secret of her charm to those 
who come after. It is the same with Dan Leno. We 
who remember him as a fellow of infinite jest, full of quips and 
cantrips on and off the stage, are inclined to view with an 
indulgent eye the elaborate estimate of Mr. E. V. Lucas, and 
yet we feel a measure of doubt as to the propriety of giving 
a place in this Valhalla to one who made his name by singing 
‘Going to Buy the Milk for the Twins.” If we consider some 
of the other names dealt with here, these scarcely seem to equal 
them in importance. There are great men in science, like Sir 
Michael Foster, Sir Francis Galton and Sir Joseph Dalton 
Hooker ; men of great political eminence, such as Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Henry Fowler, the Earl of Cranbrook and Viscount 
Goschen ; literary celebrities of high rank, such as Meredith, 
George MacDonald, Lecky, Gardiner, Sir Theodore Martin and 
David Masson; while law and medicine have also very long 
lists. These, almost without exception, added something of 
importance to the knowledge and thought of their generation. 
They contributed in a high degree to the advance of civilisation, 
and therefore stand in an order different from those who simply 
catered for our amusement. Still, only a few of the notices 
are really unsatisfactory. Among these we must place the 
biography of Frederick Greenwood. It is inadequate. There 
was nothing, for example, that Greenwood was prouder of 
than the fact of his having, in his own words, taken Richard 
Jefferies by the hand and led him out to the public. He was 
not unvexed by the fact that the most recent of the biographies 
of Jefferies ignored this fact; and the name of Jefferies does 
not occur in the notice. Again, the dispute with Edward 
Steinkopff which resulted in Greenwood leaving the Sé. 
James’s Gazette is very inadequately described in _ the 
sentence ‘“‘the new proprietor refused his editor the 
freedom he had so far enjoyed, and Greenwood retired 
suddenly and in anger within the year.’’ Again, Greenwood 
played a prominent part in bringing before the reading public 
the merits of Thomas Hardy. He has told the present writer 
how he picked up “ Far from the Madding Crowd ”’ at a book- 
stall, read it with fascination, and at once came to the conclu- 
sion that here was another great writer. The biography of 
Mr. W. E. Henley is done in a much more satisfactory manner 
by his one-time collaborator, Mr. T. F. Henderson. Here, 
at any rate, are the facts about the career of Stevenson's 
“ burly,” and they are set forth frankly and fully. It would 
have been decidedly entertaining, however, to hear Henley’s 
comment on the statement that his verse ‘‘ was the occasional 
recreation of a life mainly occupied with editing and the 
criticism of literature and art.” Mr. Henley took himself 
much more seriously as a poet than all that comes to. Those 


who look chiefly for something to read will, we think, 
find all they require in the excellent monograph of Meredith 
by Mr. T. Seccombe. After a fine appreciative study he states 
his conclusion that . 

Meredith’s novels are more like Platonic dialogues than works of fiction. Hi 
characters have as a rule singularly little volition or speech of their own Che 
voice of their creator can be heard perpetually prompting them from behind 
screen 


On the other hand, 


He delineates character by a strange shorthand process of his ow his met 
and especially his women, transcend ordinary human nature, vet his heroines 
and chief among them his ‘‘ English roses,” can hardly be matched outsid 
Shakespeare. His descriptive pewer and insight into the secret chambers o 
the brain were indeed superb. But description, character, plot were in th 
novels wholly subservient to the ideals of his imagination 


Sir William Harcourt is by far the most eminent of the 
statesmen who find a place in this volume. The biography is 
by A. E. Armstrong, who pays a high tribute to the “ unex 
pected skill, tact and patience’ with which Harcourt led the 
House of Commons with a small majority in the Session ot 
1894. It is said of him that he was 


never so happy as when he was fighting a hopeless battle against overwhelming 
odds. Imbued with the spirit of the gladiator, he possessed the gift of the 
advocate and could quickly concentrate his powers of picturesque invective, 
sarcasm and paradox 


The notice closes with a delightful picture of the statesman 
at home : 


Nothing delighted him more than to gather round him a few kindred spirits 
irrespective of party or creed. In his home in the New Forest he was thi 
happiest and merriest of men. There he pursued his favourite hobbies of garden 
ing and dairy farming. A devoted husband and father, he found in the affection 
of his family a haven of rest amid a life of strenuous fighting 


Sir George Darwin's study of Sir Francis Galton is one of 
the most authoritative papers in the volume. Sir George thinks 
that Galton will be best known in the future by his study of 
Eugenics. He adds: 

he was under no illusion as to the rapidity with which favourable results may 
be attained, and he foresaw that it would need a prolonged education before a 
adequate knowledge of the power of heredity shall permeate the community 


It would be easy to dilate on some of the other articles of this 
fascinating volume. We are glad to see that Mr. Austin Dobson 
has been persuaded to write on Kate Greenaway, surely a most 
acceptable subject. He mentions her book-plates, and lucky 
is the bibliophile who possesses one. Sir Herbert Stephen 
found a hero to his liking in Sir Henry Hawkins: 

Hawkins, he says, was an admirable criminal judge Extremely patient 
and thorough, he took care that both the case for the crown and that for the 
accused person should be exhaustively stated and tested to the utmost 


No doubt in days to come the Supplement will be placed on 
the shelf as a book of reference ; for the present it is more likely 
to be handled as a miscellany of interesting reading. 


THE KING IN INDIA 

Narrative of the Visit to India of Their Majesties King George V. 

and Queen Mary and of the Coronation Durbar held at Delhi 

December 12th, 1911, by the Hon. John Fortescue. (Macmillan 
The Indian Scene, by J. A. Spender Methuen 
THE HON. JOHN FORTESCUE’S book ts dedicated to the Prince of Wak 
and is a tull and detailed account of the visit paid to India by King George VY. 
and Queen Mary, and of the Coronation Durbar held at Delhi, Now that the 
visit has become part of history, a book like this is likely to grow in value wit! 
the passage of time Mr. Fortescue has not written a mere journalist’s descrip 
tive diary of a Royal progress. He begins his book with a thoughtful and com 
plete study of that portion of the history of India which has led up to the situatior 
with which we are confronted to-day It is no mere sketch either, but a survey 
extending to over a hundred pages. It begins before the invasion of India 
by Alexander the Great and brings th» story up to George V. Yet he is not tor 
grave an historian, but lightens his tale with an account of the incidents and 
diversions of the journey, diversions that range from a spar-and-pillow fight 
m board the Medina to tiger-shooting in Nipal. He ends in an optimistic 
vein. He does not think that the British Press fully appreciated the hope and 
comtort of the message sent by the Princes and people of India to -he Prime 
Minister on the day of the King’s return to England * Never before,” say 
our author, “* has any body of men attempted to speak with one voice on behalt 
of an united and one-minded India; and never before has ut been possible that 
such an attempt should be made.” 

Mr. J. A. Spender’s book is of a very different character He is a man of 
observation, of thought and imagination rhis was his first visit to India, 
and the volume is a record of the impression made on one of the keenest 
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mtelligences of our time by the gorgeous East It is a fine book toread. The 


uuthor is as frank as he is lucid There is no posing as though he were an 





authority, no rush to draw far-reaching conclusions from a hurried visit, but a 
faithful record of what he saw and of the reflections inspired thereby. One of the 
most characteristic chapters is that called “ A Dialogue About Religion.” It is 
an account of an after-dinner talk which began with the old question, ‘* What is 
a Hindu ?”’ and the Mahomedan’s answer, A man who calls himself a Hindu 
The Hindus do not accept this definition, but say that 
Hinduism “ embraces innumerable forms of worship, it ranges from the high 


, 


and worships the cow 


philosophy of the educated Brahmin to the primitive cuits of the peasants.’ 
The Mahomedan’s retort to this, that it is, “ for a vast number of its adherents, 
idolatry and superstition. The average Hindu worships the cow and not the 
Deity.” To this the Hindu replies, and so the debate goes on 


NOVELS. 


London Lavender, by E. V. Lucas Methuen.) 

SOMEWHERE in his book Mr. Lucas quotes the famous saying : That books 
should bear us to the islands of the blest’; on reading we know this to be his 
aim, and when we have read we feel that he has accomplished it As a novel, 


with all the elaborate machinery of plot or problem our serious writers force 
upon our attention, London Lavender must not be judged ; it is just as whimsical 
and irresponsible as life, and nearly as entertaining. In it we meet many old 
friends and have glimpses of others, Mr. Bemmerton among them rhe story 
is chronicled by Mr. Falconer, who has now become an F.Z.S. and Hon. Secretary 
to a Folk-song and Morris Dance Revival movement. Sweet Naomi moves 
in stately fashion, an ever-present Madonna in the background We meet 
Dollie again, with his fancée, Ann Ingleside, and their modern ideas on courtship 
ind matrimony receive some criticism from the older generation. Mr. Lacey, 
whose genial wisdom is ever warring with his unbounded generosity and kindness 
ot heart, dwells in number seven, Primrose Terrace, with Mr. and Mrs. Falconer 
ind the stern Socialist Eugenist, Mr. Spanton. While under this same roof, 
ustained by the impeccable Misses Packer, we witness the passing of a quixotic 
figure, Mr Carstairs, and learn why the verse, *‘ Oh thou fairest among Women,” 
should be his fitting epitaph ; and how Mr. Falconer, who was born in the way 
of righteousness, is led into criminal paths that he may carry out Mr. Carstairs’ 
last request, and of the loyalty therein of the said Mr. | For mention of the 
many other good things abounding we have not room, though the disquisition 
of Wiles on the souls of apes and women, in reference to the clinging Barbara, 
and the very memorable distinctions we are made to feel between apes and mere 
monkeys, are most worthy of attention Ihe story closes, as all good stories 
hould, with the end of a chapter; and the humility of Fathers before the 
miracle of Motherhood is brought before us, the text duly emphasised by the 
merciless insight and unsparing statements of Mrs. Duckie; and we ieave 
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Mr. Falconer, Naomi and Little Lavender with a new and fair page on which to 
write a iresh chapter of another “‘ Entertainment.” 


Windyridge, by W. Riley. (Herbert Jenkins, Limited.) 

THOUGH planned on lines that are not original, and moving at a slow pace as 
far as action is concerned, this novel has certain human qualities which make 
it pleasant reading. When Grace Holden decided, upon an impulse, to rent a 
cottage at Windyridge, on the Yorkshire moors, taking leave of London without 
regret, she opened the doors of a new world, into which she entered with an 
enterprising readiness to fit in with her environment. A photographic artist 
by profession, sh» decided, for the amusement of the venture, to open a studio 
in the village, while executing her permanent commissions for the London firm 
for which she worked. The result brought her into touch with the more humbk 
life around her, its tragedies and comedies, and incidentally introduced her to 
romance in the person of the Cynic. The story is simple, kindly and ingenuous, 


The Illusions of Mr. and Mrs. Bressingham, by Gerald Bendall. (The 
Bodley Head.) 

HE illusions of Mr. and Mrs. Bressingham provide Mr. Gerald Bendall with an 
excellent opportunity to indulge in some wittily humorous philosophisings as 
presented in the actions and talk of that admirably realised couple. In their 
search after the beautiful there are encountered dangers of so attractive 
character that a shipwreck of their united happiness seems inevitable, throug! 
the foolhardiness of one or the other, or both. But Mr. Bendall is not dealing 
in tragedy, and he has a distinctly freakish bent ; this bent encourages him t 
treat us to an unexpected surprise halfway through the story, which is quit 
1 good one. A strain of cynicism lends piquancy to the dialogue, which 
extremely clever. 


CUB-HUNTING : : 
IN SEPTEMBER. 


HEN September cub-hunting comes to an end we 
are able to estimate with tolerable accuracy thx 
prospects of the coming season as far as foxes ar 
concerned in any given country. These prospects 
rest on two things—the number of foxes and their 

distribution. It is most important to have foxes evenly distributed. 
If we have, as it were, a cluster of foxes in one part of the country 
and none in another, we may have a great deal of hunting, but 
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we cannot hope for first-rate sport or long 
points. Foxes will not go where foxes 
have not been before, and if there are no 
foxes to run from a covert, there will be 
none to run to it later on. That is why 
Masters and huntsmen hate places bare 
of foxes. One covert where foxes ought 
to be and are not spoils the sport of a 
whole district of the hunt. For well- 
distributed foxes two things are needed— 
whole-hearted fox preservers and a Master 
who hunts his country fairly. I do not 
know whether my readers have noted 
this, but it is quite remarkable how sport 
improves in a country where some corner, 
neglected of necessity because the Master, 
his men and his hounds are but flesh and 
blood, starts a pack of its own. Ask the 
sportsmen of the Albrighton, the Hert- 
fordshire, the Cotswold, the Ledbury 
for example, what the effect has been 
on their sport of the establishment of 
subsidiary or private packs on their 
borderland. Nor should I be surprised 
if the establishment by Lord Robert 
Manners and Mr. T. Bouch of a fifth 
day’s hunting in the Belvoir country 
does not prove to benefit the sport all 
over the country. 

The late harvest, and consequent 
late beginning of cub-hunting, has really 
mattered little, for scent has been almost 
everywhere good—better in covert than 
outside, and better in the morning than 
later in the day, all which is beneficial 
to cub-hunting. I am still old-fashioned 
enough to think that for the sake of 
hounds a good two or three hours’ work 
in the early morning, blood and then 
home is better for hounds than the long 
days Masters make. I know, of course, 
that it is often necessary to keep hounds 
out in order to cover more ground so as 
to enable the huntsman to get round his 
coverts. However, scent has been good, 
and hounds have done as much real work 
in the last three weeks as is sometimes 
done in six. We want rain if we are to 
have a good October; but September 
has shown us plenty of foxes and some 
wonderful scenting days. Of course, good 
scents help to give hounds a zest for the 
sport, and make the young ones enter, 
so that, as one Master says of his entry, 
“ you cannot tell the young from the old 
by the way they work.” 

The Quorn on Gartree Hill (Captain 
Burns-Hartopp’s famous covert this 
year is full of cubs and, if possible, 
denser in undergrowth than ever; the 
Cottesmore in the Knossington Spinneys, 
where they could afford to chop a brace 
of cubs,;and hunt two more over the 
open in a style befitting a much later 
period; the Grafton at Fawsley, where 
they hunted fairly and well and killed 
two and a-half brace without making 
the Master’s face look grave, are instances 
of countries where good scent and a 
willing entry make the future full of 
promise. Evenin Boughton Wood, which 
is generally very serious fox-hunting 
indeed, the Pytchley, exercising their 
right to draw the woodland coverts, 
found a most brilliant scent, and had one 
of those hunts delightful whether in the 
open or in woodland, when hounds are 
true to their foxes, and turn with them 
and race into them at last in true fox- 
hound fashion. The Pytchley killed a 
leash where ordinarily one cub would 
have been quite satisfactory. D. 
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CHAPTER If. 


ICHAEL FORSEN 
M stretched himself 
and rose from his 


bed of dry sea- 
wrack in the cave that he had 
made his home, before the sun had climbed very high in heaven. 
He looked at first through the seaward door of his cave, as his 
wont was, to see whether any of his friends, the seals, were in 
view; then, not finding any to whom to throw a greeting, he 
went up by a rocky step-way leading from the interior of the cave 
to the upper part of the island. 

He had found that this formation, which is not really a very 
rare one on seacoast and island—the trou terrible in Sark is the most 
famous and familiar instance—had been taken advantage of by 
some former tenant, unrecorded in history, of the Seal-berg, for 
the stairway to the island’s head had already been cut out and it 
was only a matter of clearing the ledges of the débris to make all 
in order again. The opening at the top was covered by a great 
flat stone, so that one might go about the island a hundred times 
without suspecting the stairway which this stone concealed, fo 
there were twenty stones of the same kind lying about the plateau 
top. 

Forsen, climbing up the stair and pushing aside this natural 
door, whistled to his goats, which came to the familiar signal, 
and in a few moments was engaged in milking the nanny. When 
he had finished he was about to turn and go down the stair again 
to the cave that was his living-room and kitchen, but casting a 
glance over the northward sea, he stopped and looked intently. 
A boat was drifting on the current right down towards the island. 
\t first he believed it to be empty, but a patch of white, just seen 
above the gunwale, indicated that there was an occupant, though 
no use was being made of the oars, and the boat was carried at 
the current’s will. When it had come within a hundred yards 
of the island Forsen began to run violently to meet it. He had to 
make a detour, for though he was as agile as his very goats on the 
rocks, even they could not have descended the sheer cliff. Within 
three minutes he was on the stones at the water’s edge, and by that 
time the boat was just drifting in and began to touch its bows 
upon the shore. 

Forsen stood for a while in wordless wonder, for there, sleeping 
the profound sleep of a child, lay a little girl stretched upon the 
stern thwart. 

There was a cloud, as has been said, over the man’s brain, 
a cloud dating, perhaps, from the shock of the shipwreck and his 
daughter’s loss, or it might be, for none knew his previous story, 
of older inception — In his dimly working brain he at once accepted 
this child, which he now saw thus brought by the gentle tide to 
his very feet, as a substitute, heaven-sent, for that which he had 
lost when he came precisely to the same spot and in the same manner, 
Yet at the moment that he gratefully took this gift of heaven, he 
also knew the child to be Hilda, daughter of Albin Hagan on St. 
Brian’s, and following this tangled thread of thought his action 
was swift and cunning. It occurred to him at once that, since 
this was Albin’s daughter, search would soon be made foi her, 
and to defeat it he sprang into the boat and rowed round the 
western headland of the island to the great cave. He forced the 
boat in through the perfectly known channel between the walls of 
rock, turned her into a side ramification, where she would be 
completely concealed, and still the little girl slept on as only a 
tired child can 

A few steps up the stairway from the level of the main cave 
the passage branched out into a recess, which made a kind of first- 
floor room for the wild man’s residence, and as soon as he had 
assured himself that the child was still sleeping soundly he set to 
work erecting across its entrance a barrier formed of the jetsam of 
wood stranded on the Seal-berg, so that the little girl might not 
fall over. It was the nursery floor, and when the barrier was 
completed he very tenderly lifted the child out of the boat and 
bore her up the few steps to this chamber. She awoke, in his 
arms, with a cry of fear; but Forsen, with a mother’s cunning in 
the way of soothing her, set before her a bowl in which were 
biscuits soaked in goat’s milk, and the little girl fell hungrily to her 
breakfast, glancing fearfully from time to time at this strange 
protector with the wild red hair and flowing beard, and at the dark 
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rock walls dimly lit by the ray of 
daylight coming down the stairway 
Her eyes were still heavy with sleep Die 
after her broken night, even as she 
ate of the soaked biscuit, and when 
her breakfast was finished Forsen was 
contented to see her ready to fall asleep again on the bed of dried 
wrack which he had brought in and spread for her. Then lhe 
went up the stairway to the island’s top, and, looking out to thi 
north-westward, saw, not greatly to his surprise, a boat with two 
rowers rounding the eastern head of St. Brian's 

Albin and his brother had determined to make the Seal-berg 
the first point in the search which they promised themselves to 
pursue on every rock and islet of the Coasters. They approached 
it with a certain awe inspired by the reputation of the strange 
being who had it in possession, and, rowing cautiously round it 
were able to examine every bay and cleft, as it seemed to them, 
in which a boat could be concealed, and from the southern side were 


able to scan all the sloping summit. ‘They found nothing to reward 
them. Forsen’s boat lay in the channel in which he always kept 
it, and his goats were grazing quietly on the cliffside Beside this 


and the countless sea-birds there was no sign of life or habitation 
Albin shook his head sadly. 


“ There is the seal cave,’ he said. ‘“ He might have taken 
her there.’ 
‘Still, we should see the boat, brother,’ Elver answered, 


in the same hopeless tone. 
| mean to look into the seal cave,’’ said Albin, determined!, 

“If you go | go also, brother,’ said Elver, as one who felt 
that the enterprise was not without its risk. 

Fearful, with fears that they could not have expressed, and 
were perhaps secretly ashamed of, they beached their boat and 
stepped out on the seaweed-covered rocks. The tide was ¢t more 
than the half ebb, and it did not occur to them, not knowing the 
channel as Forsen knew it, to attempt to force their way with the 
boat into the cave. Albin went wading over the rocks to its mouth, 
where the water ran deep in the channel that it had worn out of 
the soft pocket of earth which had permitted it to fashion the cave 
itself from the solid cliff He bent forward, so that he could see 
right into the cave’s depth. Elver, following behind him, could 
not yet see within, when he heard a sound of soft, strange music 


coming forth, as it were, out of the very ecarth’s centre He saw 
the tall form of his brother tremble as he looked, and as he came 
to him Albin whispered, in a voice of fear, “ By Heaven look 


there.”’ k-lver, behind him, leant a trembling hand on his shoulder 
and peered round his body into the cave. 

Forsen was seated on a rock above the reach of the lapping 
water, which spread out dark and still in the cave that widened 
out greatly from its narrow mouth. He sat with the fingers of 
his two hands holding a wooden flute to his mouth, which was 
hidden in the wild growth of the unkempt hair of his beard From 
the instrument issued the sounds which Elver had heard without 
the cave, and as he looked there came forth from the water a dark 
head, followed by another and yet another, each breaking the 
surface with rings which commingled with the next, until there 
were the heads of six seals above the water, motionless, listening 
to the charm of that strange tune which the musician of the wild 


red hair sent forth from his wooden flute. Neither player nor his 
audience were aware of the two spectators listening, as if bound 
by a spell, at the cave’s mouth. To their superstitious souls 
this strange apparition was a sight of fear. 

‘She is not here,”’ said Albin, in a hoarse whispe1 We 
may go back. It is no holy sight.” 


It is no holy sight,’’ Elver assented, and the two, trembling, 
with their unaccountable fears increased, stole silently back, as 
they had come, into the boat and rowed away to other islands ot 
the group, which, like the Seal-berg, they searched in vain. It 
was not until they had brought the boat to the rough stone jetty 
at St. Brian’s and were walking thoughtfully up the steep path 
to the house that Elver said to Albin, ‘‘ How was it, brother, we 
could see so well into the cave ? It should have been dark back 
there where he was.”’ And Albin answered, “ It is not holy,” 
and shook his head with meaning, for neither had a thought of the 
light that came down through the stairway, of which they had no 
ken. 
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Had they but known, they were within twenty paces of the child 
whom they sought, with anguish in their souls, and she, too, like 
them, was hearkening with a sense of awe to that soft strange 
music as she sat in the chamber of the rock just above their sight 

The brothers were men of difficuit speech, and said little about 
their feelings, but they went on their daily tasks now with a great 
sadness. But as for the wild man of the Seal-berg, a joy had come 
into his heart and life and occuried his clouded mind. He tended the 
child with all a mother’s care, and never doubted that she had been 
sent him as compensation for that which he had lost. He had 
no thought of wrong-doing in keeping her from those to whom she 
belonged, though he knew that they would take her from him it 
they discovered het To avert this happening he had instructed 
her to avoid the highest northern edge of the island, for there, he 
told her, the kelpie, coming from the water, climbed the cliff and 
would seize a little child for his dinner if she went there. He taught 
her the way up the stairs, and bade her play on all parts of the 
island except that where she might be visible through a glass 
turned on them from the heights of St. Brian’s. His wit was bright 
enough where anything to do with the child was concerned, and 
he succeeded after her first terrors in winning her heart, so that she 
pined but little for her father and uncle on St. Brian’s. He taught 
her to play on the elder flute, which he had made from the branches 
cut on that evening when she had seen him, and made a report 
of him as a “ dwerg,’”’ among the bushes in the combe, and it was 
her delight to play and induce the seals to put up their wise kind 
heads out of the water and listen to the sounds. And the sight 
we may imagine, was one to make eyes wise and tender, if they 
might understand it—of the head of the child, flaxen with the 
fairness of a Northern people, nestling in the red straggling locks 
of the wild man, whose mind was akin in its childishness to her 
own, while, with flute to mouth and little fingers stretching to the 
stops, she tried to echo the sounds which he sent from the hollow 
elder wood. Pity that the mutely listening seals should be the 
only audience 

The months went by, and half a year was gone since Hilda 
came to the Seal-berg, in all which Forsen had gone but three times 
to St. Brian’s, under stress of necessity, and had been handed 
at the store the things he wanted with the fewest possible words 
exchanged over the business At the end of that time Forsen fell 
ill Probably it was some lung trouble, reacting on the heart ; but 
all that is pure speculation The case was beyond Hilda’s diagnosis, 
and there was none else to make one. What happened was that 
for a long while he had been coughing as he went about, and his 
breath seemed to come hard when he tried, at Hilda’s bidding, to 
play his flute, to make the seals come up. He was very tired, and 
always had to stop many times when he went up the stairway. 
One morning he came down very badly exhausted after milking 
the goats, and said to Hilda 

“ I've set up the flag, Hilda.” 

She asked, ‘‘ What flag ?”’ and he said, ‘“‘ They'll come now 
from St. Brian’s and take you away.”’ 

Often before she had questioned him as to where her father 
was and her uncle; why he could not take her home and so on, but 


he had always put her off, saying, ““ By and by,”’ or that they were 
not expecting her yet Wouldn't she stay with him a little longer 
he was so lonesome ? And it had ended generally in her crying 


herself to peace in his arms and in his wild red beard. She came to 
him of her own accord now, when he told her they would be taking 
her away, and she said he must come too. He shook his head at 
that, and did not seem to have very much more to say. Perhaps 
he felt that he had finished his life and done his final act when he 
set up that flag, tied to a spar of wreckage jammed upright between 
two great stones He had only to lie on bis bed now and wait 
till ‘‘ thev ’’—that is, the folk of St. Brian’s-—came for the little 
girl, or till another, that forgets no one at the last, should come fo1 
him 

It is likely that not many hours had passed between the time 
when Forsen set up his signal flag and its discovery by the people 
on the larger tsland. Occasions of excitement are not so many 
on these outlying skerries that they are to be missed. Before noon 
it was known to Albin and Elver that a flag was fiving on the Seal- 
berg, and at once Elver said that they must go off and see what 
was the matter. Albinragedathim. ‘“ Go off to him! ’’ he echoed 

I'll let him starve! Besides, who knows what he means by the 
flag ?”’ 
I know,”’ Elver replied. ‘‘ Long ago, before we had words 
with him, I said to him, on a day when he was at the store, ‘ What 
would you do if you were ill or anything, out there alone?’ And 
he said, ‘ I’d put up a flag, a white flag, and then you’d come off 
to me, wouldn’t you ?’ and I said, ‘ Yes.’ You wouldn’t have 
me to go back on my word, would you, brother ? ’ 

‘1 tell you, you shan’t go. If he’s ill, let him die.”’ 

“ T’m sorry,” Elver said. ‘‘ I cannot go back on my word.” 

“Then you'll go alone,”’ said Albin, “ and at your own risk. 
I gave no word, and if I had it would not bind me with the wild 
man.”’ 

Elver made no answer, but he turned away down the path, 
and Albin understood that he was going to the boat. ‘‘ He’ll work 
vou harm,” Albin shouted after him, as a last protest; but Elver 
did not falter and went on, still without answer. He was, if he had 
known it, a hero, for he was doing now the bravest deed of his life, 
going alone to all sorts of unknown peril suggested by his super- 
stitious fear of the solitary wild man, without the support of that 
stronger brother on whom he leaned. Yet he went calmly, 
horribly afraid, with a rare moral courage, and loosed the boat and 
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began pulling out from the jetty. Then he was arrested by a call 
from half up the combe: “Stop! Put back! I’m coming.” 

It was Albin, Albin hurrying down the path, meeting th« 
boat as Elver brought it to shore again, getting in without a word, 
ashamed not at all for his former refusal to go, but for his present 
yielding, which was due sclely to his love of his brother, whom he 
would not allow to go to this great danger unattended. So Albin 
sat in the stern, and Elver rowed away round the eastern headland 
and bore down towards the Seal-berg. 


When Forsen had descended into the cave, after setting up 
his signal, he had left the stone pushed away from the head of the 
stairway. Had he not done so, it would have been impossible for 
the child to get out, for her little strength could not have moved 
the stone aninch. Assoonas breakfast was done and she had washed 
the plates in the salt water, as he instructed her, she went up at 
his bidding to the top of the island to look out northward and sex 
whether any boat came off from St. Brian’s. 

“The kelpie will catch me if I go there,’’ she had objected, 
wondering at this mission to the spot against which she had been 
so often warned as being fraught with peril. But Forsen said, 
“No, the kelpie will not be there to-day,”’ and Hilda, accepting 
the intimate knowledge of the fearful creature’s doings as a gift 
beyond dispute belonging to her friend, went resolutely, if a little 
timorously, to the upper ridge. But there was no boat on the cleat 
expanse of sea between the Seal-berg and St. Brian’s. Like Sister 
Anne, of whom she had never heard, she went back to Forsen in 
the cave and reported. He made curiously little 1esponse to het 
words. She grew rather afraid at his stillness and silence. She 
went up to him and spoke in his ear, but still he did not answet 
She was miserable, took down her flute and tried to make musi 
with it that she might perhaps tempt a seal to put up his wise head 
and be company for her; but there was a kind of choke and sob in 
her throat which prevented the breath coming, and she could not 
play. She felt afraid and lonely. The man with the wild red hair 
whom she had learnt to love seemed to be no company for he 
just then as he lay huddled, face to wall, on the sea-wrack bed 
She climbed up the stair and looked out again, as he had bad 
her, from the danger-zone of the kelpie. Still there was no boat 
nor sign of life, save for the innumerable sea-birds on the water 
She went down again. Her friend lav in the same position ; h« 
had not stirred. She told him again that there was no boat coming 
but again he made no reply. She took one of his hands and tried 
to rouse him. It was very cold, and as she pulled it towards her it 
resisted with a kind of rigidity which was strange to her and made 
her afraid. She called aloud to him, but he did not answer and 
would not wake. Then, in her fear, she went up once more, and 
sat on the rocky ridge of the island, where the friendly goats came 
and snuggled up to her and gave her some comfort. She grew 
so distracted, after a while, from her sad troubles, as she played with 
the creatures, that she forgot to keep a watch on the sea-path to 
St. Brian’s, and suddenly a wilder note of alarm in the cries of 
the sea-birds, which were unceasing, struck her ear, and she looked 
out north, and there, already not far from the Seal-berg, was a 
boat with two rowers whom she could recognise, familiar as they 
were, even at that distance—her father and her uncle! She jumped 
to her feet with a quickness disconcerting to the goats, and waved 
her arms and called out. 

Albin, sitting in the stern, saw the little figure rise beside 
the flag at the island’s height, though, in the noise of the oars and 
of the surf on the rocks, he could not hear the call. He stood up 
in the boat and, shading his eyes from the sun which was behind 
the Seal-berg, gazed at the child as she gesticulated. 

He gave one ejaculation, greatly shocking Elver, for these 
are not a people who use profane swearing, “‘ God in heaven!’ 
and then he sank down in the stern thwart, covering his face as 
though he was almost afraid to look again and find that to be gone 
which he fancied he had seen. 

Elver rested on his oars and glanced back and up to the Seal- 
berg’s height, his eyes, too, quickly caught by the small white- 
robed figure and its energy of waving arms. Then he understood 
Albin’s action. 

“* Brother,’ he said, ‘‘ it’s little Hilda.” 

Albin did not answer. Elver bent again to his oars, and in 
a very few minutes now the boat was at the place which they knew 
to be the best for landing. Hilda had come running round and down 
to meet them, as she saw where they meant to land, and was on 
the beach as soon as they. She rushed to her father and threw 
her arms about his neck as he opened his own arms and lifted her. 
He had said not a word, and had moved like a man dazed or in a 
dream, since that one ejaculation when he first caught sight of the 
little girl’s figure on the island’s head. 

Now, at the actual contact with her, his child whom he had 
never thought to see again, and whose apparition on the berg he 
had perhaps thought ghostly rather than material, the flood-gates 
of his speech were opened and he began to question her with words 
tumbling over each other and sentences so quick that she could 
not answer more than the half. But she managed, with the help of a 
hint and a word here and there from Elver, to give at last a succinct 
account of all that had happened to her, as she understood it, 
since she left St. Brian’s. 

There was a growling in the throat of Albin as she told them 
one part of the story, and he looked round as if searching for th 
wild man who had kept his little girl from him, and Elver feared 
that some violence would be done. But then the growling died 
down and a softer look came into his face as the little girl told, 
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unconsciously, of all the tender care for her of that same wild man 
and of his love. ‘* And I think, Daddy,” she said, “ that he some- 
times thinks I’m his own little girl that was drowned ages ago 
He’s funny sometimes.”’ She played with her fingers in her father’s 
beard as she talked, and from his eyes great drops fell unheeded 
on her yellow head. “ He’s funny now,” she added, as neither 
father nor uncle could quite command voice enough to answer her. 

** Where is he, Hilda ?’’ Elver asked, looking about. 

‘“* He’s in the cave, asleep, and I can’t wake him.”’ 

‘Shall we go and see him?” Elver asked, glancing at his 
brother. 

Albin made no sign, but Hilda said “ Yes,’’ and it was her 
decision that led them. ‘‘ Not that way,’’ she said, as Elver made 
a step towards the boat. 

“No?” he asked. ‘“‘ Then how ?’ 

“This is the best,’”’ she said, beginning to retrace her steps 
along the goat path by which she had come down to them. 

“To the cave ?”’ Elver asked, and she nodded, leading the 
way with confidence. They followed obediently. She led them 
to the top and along to where the stairway opened downward 
through the island’s heart. They looked in astonishment at the 
flat stone moved aside from the entrance and at the ledges, fashioned 
into steps, in the rock of the vertical tunnel. Then they climbed 
down, the child first, her father following, then Elver. 

‘“* Michael,’’ she called, gently, then impatiently. The figure 
lay there still in the same attitude, only that the hand at which she 
had pulled stood out in a strange way that seemed to suggest some 
fear to her, for she turned away, glancing at it. 

“Is he not sound asleep ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Yes,”’ her father said. 

‘Can’t you wake him ?”’ she questioned, wondering at their 
silence. 

‘We won’t wake him now, Hilda,’”’ Albin answered, with a 
iook at Elver; “‘ not just now. You will come with us now, home. 


LORD ANNESLEY’S TRIP IN 


ORD ANNESLEY, with Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, made 

a very satisfactory and, in some ways _ rather 
wonderful, big-game shooting expedition in British 

East Africa in the early part of 1912. In the short 

space of some five or six weeks they killed the follow- 

ing fairly extensive and varied bag: Two buffalo, five lion, 
one rhinoceros, one leopard, four cheetah, one jackal, one 
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We'll come back to him.” Hilda looked doubtfully at the 
unresponsive form on the sea-wrack. [The face was hidden, 
but the tangle of the red beard showed even in the gloom 
of the cave. At length she put her hand into her father’s 
hand. 


It was the signal, as he understood, that she was ready, and 
they went up the stairway again, Albin this time leading, and 


Elver last, the child between. Halfway she stopped. “Ll must 
go back,”’ she said. ‘ I’ve left something.” 

She pressed past Elver, who would have helped her down. 
But Albin said, “ Let her go, brother. She must know the steps 


by now.” 
He had that to say to Elver with which his heart was bursting. 


‘ By Heaven,” he said, “‘ and I would not have come—and would 
not have had you come—and had we not Ses 
Elver understood. It was the image of that which would 


have happened, of the child left alone, starving, finally dead, that 
was in his mind. 

* But you did come, brother,’’ he answered. 

“Yes, but had it not been for you I would not. God forgive 
me—I am a bad man.” 

‘“ Not that—vou did come,’’ Elver repeated. 

‘* To-morrow,”’ said Albin, ‘“‘ we will come again, and we will 
bring the Book and you shall read the words over him, Elver 
lL am not worthy—and then we will sink him down, with a weight, 
there in the cave, among his friends, the seals.’’ 

Elver could only nod assent, as the little girl came climbing 
up to them again with the flute of elder in her hand. When they 
were in the boat, Elver rowing and Albin sitting silent, so deep in 
his thoughts, of joy and remorse mingling, that he seemed to have 
forgotten her, she put the wood to her mouth and began to 
play. And so, tluting the paan of her return, and _ therewith, 
though she did not know it, the wild man’s requiem, Hilda came 
home. 


EAST AFRICA.—I. 


mongoose (large variety), two eland, one greater koodoo, twenty 
nine hartebeest, eight zebras, two water-buck, four steinbuck, 
three reedbuck, three klipspringer, two warthog, five topi, 
eight impalla, fourteen ‘ Grant,’”’ ten ‘‘ Thomson,” six coloboi 
one marabout and one dik-dik—a total of one hundred and 
fourteen head, among which is not included a great many 
partridges, guinea-fowl, ducks, hares and other “‘ small deet 
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CROSSING A FORD 





shot for the pot. We extract this account from Lord Anneslev’s lost an eve, in that species of wild-beast encounter commonly 
journals, which he has kindly permitted us to make use of called a “ rag.’ It was the right eve, and not having practised 
at the same time allowing the reproduction of a selection of shooting from the left shoulder, he was naturally at a great 
the photographs which he took while on the trip. Mr. Chamber- disadvantage, especially as he does not seem to have fitted 
lain had been on a like expedition before, so he was not so himself out with rifles having a specially cast-off stock. In 
zealous to kill a number of specimens, some of which he had consequence, sundry other wild beasts which he might other 
already. To Lord Anneslev’s own rifle fell sixty-six head wise have bagged escaped him while in East Africa; but 
and twenty-one different species, and even so he records, with the bag was vgood enough, even as it was, and besides 

a candour much to be admired, a large number of misses. For there are compensations in all things—the faculty of 
these there is very considerable excuse in his special case. He taking out his glass eye brought him almost embarrassing 
is perhaps better known to fame—to golfing fame, at all events honours among some of the natives, who insisted that 
as Lord Glerawlv, which was his title before he succeeded to he was a witch-god, and were disposed to confer on him 
the earldom, and under which designation he used to play in a large number of supernatural qualities and of wives 
the Cambridge University golf team. While at Cambridge he Leaving Nairobi on February 24th, thev arrived, after four 


days of hard trek, at the confines 
of the game reserve, and were able 
to begin serious operations. By way 
of a previous episode in his career, 
Lord Annesley, being a_ lover ol 
the sea and of the sailing ship, had 
been ‘“‘ Round the Horn before the 
Mast,”’ after the manner of Mr. 
Basil Lubbock, from San Francisco 
to Great Britain. It is an ex- 
perience which gives a man a 
standard by which to judge when 
the fare and the general living are 
rough. He is to be believed, there- 
fore, when he writes that the trek- 
king, sometimes to the distance of 
twenty-six miles in the day, through 
the thorny, rocky country, was 
hard work and that the fare was 
not remarkably dainty when lion’s 
kidney came to be regarded as a 
great luxury and the water-bottles 
had been drained = dry. Their 
safari, or caravan, was chiefly 
composed of Kukes, not a_ race 
highly elevated in the scale of man- 
kind, but wonderful bearers of loads 
one hundred and sixty pounds apiece 
being their allotted burden, borne not 
cheerfully, but still with tolerance, 
through the thorn-beset, fly-infested 
HELD and sun- parched country. Their 
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more persona! attendants, however, were of a different and 
higher class—Arabs and Somalis. Of these races were the gun- 
bearers, and of their courage Lord Annesley has much to say. 
Of lion, they seem to know no fear. The white men had two 
mules for their own riding, but for some reason do not appear 
to have made all the use of them that they might. Their 
crossing of high-running rivers, as shown in one of the pictures 
from Lord Anneslev’s photographs which illustrate this article, 
must be a fine performance on the part of the porters, seeing 
that only one load appears to have gone under water during 
the whole trip. The expedition moved at first through the 
country of the Masai, and the domestic cattle of that people 
seem to constitute a very real danger to the stranger. They 
came charging at one time to within a few yards of Lord Annesley 
and Abdullah, his gun-bearer, and were diverted only by the 
coming up of a small Masai boy of some ten vears old. A child 
of the natives can turn them, but thev will charge at the strange 
smell of the white man, and even the dark skin of Abdullah 
would not make him familiar to them. After the adventure, 
Abdullah, who never was known to express fear of a lion or wild 
buffalo, said, gratefully, *‘ Me thought they come on, and our 
time finish.” But, in spite of that mental apprehension, he 
had shown no cowardice. It is only off the customary 
line of the safaris that the Masai cattle are thus dangerous. 
On the frequented routes they grow accustomed to the 
apparition of men of all colours and do not show this hostility. 
Of the pictures reproduced from Lord Annesley’s photographs, 





A NATIVE HOUSE. 


there is no doubt that the one which will cause most 
comment is that of the rhinoceros, with her head—the captive 
was a lady—fast embedded in the trunk of a tree. The tale 
can be told best in Lord Annesley’s words transcripted from his 
diary of March 3rd. Thev were returning from a futile buffalo- 
hunt ‘‘ when I saw what I took to be four rooks sitting in the long 
grass. Well, these rooks were two horns and the two ears of a 
rhino lying in the grass. She got up and let out a roar, like 
a tug-boat letting off steam, and started off full bat across our 
front. I struck her twice, as she galloped past about twenty 
vards from us, which only had the effect of making her stop 
to look at us. By the time I had loaded again she was off. 
I fired two more shots at her as she disappeared in the bush. 
We followed her in and she came at us with head down, spitting 
blood and blowing off steam like an express engine all the time. 
From then until she got five more shots into her at about five 
vards range we never had a dull moment, and her final effort 
was to charge a large tree which had two stems, where she 
securely wedged her business end. She was a very old cow, 
terribly scarred and with a sixteen and a half inch horn, which 
is quite good.””. Thus told, the tale does not sound so much 
as if it came from the journal ef the late-lamented Baron 
Munchausen as the picture suggests that it might. 

Abdullah's “ time nearly ‘finished,’ as he called it, again 
about a week later than the narrow escape from the Masai cattle ; 
and this tale again, as Lord Annesley tells it, has several points 


of interest. It was on March r1th when he records: ‘“ Shot 
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a wildebeest and a Tommy (Thomson's gazelle). After chasing 
him (the latter) over the plain for two hours IT hit him again 
and he dived into a thick bush. We pulled him out and Abdullah 
was just bleeding him, about a foot from the bush, when | 
happened to look up and saw a big night adder, one of the most 
poisonous of African snakes, just going to strike the man. 
! pushed him on his face on top of the Tommy a fraction of 
a second before the snake struck—I expect saving his life by 
so doing. I then whipped out the hand-gun and shot him in 
his great, bulging hood, but he was by no means dead then 
and hid in the long grass till we got a long stick and poked him 
out, when I shot him again. He was about six feet long and 
as thick as my arm, with awful fangs on him Abdullah 
says he is going to give ten sheep to Allah for his escape 
but I think it would be more to the point if he gave them 
to me.” 

in addition to the merely sporting interest in these diaries 
of Lord Annesley’s, there is much incidental interest in the side 
lights occasionally thrown on the manners of the natives. The 
very first kill of an antelope that Lord Annesley made was 
nearly ruined, for the edible purposes of Abdullah and his kin, 
by the Briton, who was on the point of cutting its throat in the 
fashion approved by every deer-slaver. Abdullah stopped him 
just in time, and did this blood-letting himself, for it is not 
lawful for one of his nation to eat the meat of a creature of which 
he has not cut the throat. The diarist gives an interesting 
though painful account of a custom of the Masai to leave without 
the Boma—that is to say, 
the enclosure—any of their 
tribe whom they think to 
be about to die. This they 
do because of their super- 
stitious dread of the dead 
body ; and the natural con- 
sequence is that the sick 
or injured man or woman 
almost invariably does die, 
and by the most horrid of 
deaths —-hyenas, lions and 
all kinds of carnivorous 
creatures assisting as undet 
takers. By wav of a more 
pleasant story and more 
humane trait by which to 
bring to a close this first 
instalment of the diaries, the 
following account may be 
given of an experience during 
the early days of the trek: 
“Four very old Somalis 
have just come into camp 
and given us a_ sheep I 
Was gomg to give’ them 
something in return for it, 
but Chamberlain savs they 
would be frightfully offended 
if we offered them anything 
for it, even a drink. | 
cannot see our average 
British farmer presenting 
any travellers with a sheep and being offended if they 
gave him anything for it!” 


IN THE . GARDEN. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR THE OUTDOOR GARDEN. 


LTHOUGH the large-flowered Japanese and Incurved 
Chrysanthemums that blossom during Novembet 
and for that reason require the protection of a green- 
house during the later stage of their existence—are not 
so extensively grown as they were a decade or two ago, 

the earlier-flowered border varicties are more popular than ever, 
due in no small degree to the many beautiful sorts that have been 


lowering as thev do at a time when 


raised during recent years 
many other plants have had their beauty marred by carly frosts, 
these border Chrvsanthemums fill what would otherwise be a 
hiatus in the supply of outdoor flowers, because the flowering period 
of most of the MichacIlmas Daisies has not yet arrived. Those who 
rem>mber the time when the old varicty Mm:>. Desgrange, with its 
clusters of creamy white flowers borne on slender stems, was th« 
best of the early-flowered section necd only turn to such beautiful 
modern varicties as Goacher’s Crimson and Nina Blick to see what 
a vast improvement has been made in the race. Sturdy, freely 
branched plants, with generous bunches of large, graceful and good- 
coloured blossoms surmounting stout stems, are now the rule, and 














already it is difficult to understand how we were able to furnish 
our outdoor garden during October without them 

In addition to their many charms these early-flowering Chry- 
santhemums are exceptionally easy to grow. In early spring the 
old stools may be lifted and divided much the same as is done with 
other herbaceous plants, and if the strong divisions, each with two 
or three sturdy young shoots, are planted’ in well-enriched and 
deeply-dug soil, they will need little attention « yond hoeing and 
staking the whole summer long, except it may be that black aphides 
attack the points of the shoots, when recourse must be had to 
spraying with some insecticide. The average gardener’s method 
of taking cuttings and rooting them under glass in February is wrong 
for these outdoor Chrysanthemums. By the time the plants are 
ready for the open garden they have become drawn and weakened, 
and will not, except under very favourable conditions, give such good 
results as divisions treated as advised above. Just when the buds 
of the plants are forming it is wise to give them a weak dose of Clay’s 
Fertiliser, as this tends to improve both the size and colour of the 
blossoms 

The usefulness of these outdoor Chrysanthemums in the 
garden during early autumn, which has already been hinted at, 
can scarcely be over-estimated. The greatest point in their favour 
in this respect is their adaptability to moving when the flowers 
are just on the point of expanding. I have made it a practice 
for some years past to grow a number of plants in the kitchen garden, 
giving them an open position, then, when the flowers are about to 
open, lifting and transplanting them to beds or vacant spaces in 
the herbaceous border—anywhere, in fact, where they are needed 
to take the place of other flowers thrt have finished their display. 
Providing the work is done with a reasonable amount of care the 
plants scarcely feel the effects of the moving, and even in the very 
dry autumn of last year the operation was carried out quite success- 
fully. The method of procedure is as follows: Several days before 
the plants are to be lifted the soil is made firm all round them by 
treading. Then a sharp spade is thrust down to its full depth on 
every side of the plant, and about four inches away from the stem— 
the distance varying somewhat according to the size of the plant— 
so that a mass of soil and roots about eight inches square is left 
around the stem. During the morning of the day in which they 
are to be lifted each is given a thorough soaking with water ; that 
is, if the soil is dry enough to need it. With a spade thrust well 
under the ball of soil and roots, it is an easy matter to lift plants 
treated in this way without unduly disturbing the roots, and they 
may be conveyed to the beds or borders on a low flat trolley or even 
the garden barrow. When replanting the soil must be made very 
firm and thoroughly watered, and should the weather prove dry, 
an overhead syringing with clear water every afternoon for about 
a week will prove beneficial. 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest drawbacks to the successful 
cultivation of these outdoor Chrysanthemums is the preservation 
of the old stools during the winter months, more particularly where 
the soil is mainly composed of clay. Indeed, on light, sandy soils 
which are naturally well drained, and therefore warmer during the 
winter months, the plants usually pass through the resting period 
unscathed. They are perfectly hardy, but, in common with many 
other kinds, resent a great deal of stagnant moisture about their 
stems. Slugs, too, prove exceedingly troublesome, and usually 
do more damage than actual cold or wet. Where trouble 
is anticipated from either of these sources it is advisable to lift 
the plants after they have finished flowering, shake away as much 
of the old soil as possible, and incidentally get rid of slugs that 
may be lurking there, and replant them in a somewhat sheltered 
spot in very sandy soil or old ashes. About the middle of March 
they can be lifted, divided and replanted as already advised, but, 
if necessary, the work may be deferred as late as the second week 
in April. 

There are now so many good varieties to choose from that it 
is difficult to make a selection without omitting some that ought, 
perhaps, to be included. I have found all the following excellent, 
but there are no doubt many others equally good, if not better : 
Goacher’s Crimson, Horace Martin, yellow; Tottie, reddish 
orange ; Connie, primrose; La Neva, white; Crimson Marie Massé 
Bronze Marie Massé, Carrie, deep yellow; Etoile d’Or, yellow ; 
Goacher’s Pink, Nina Blick, reddish bronze; Polly, deep orange: 
Jimmie, crimson purple: Roi de Precoces, deep crimson; and 
Perle Chatillonaise, creamy white, shaded rose. F. W. H 

THE CULTIVATION OF STRAWBERRIES. 
THE garden Strawberry of to-day is a giant compared with its early type, 
and as far as is known is the complex result of the intercrossing of several wild 


types known by the generic name, Fragaria, founded upon the Latin word 
Fragum, applied by the Romans to the fruit of the Wood Strawberry, known 
to them only as a wild plant. We believe that the size has been chiefly derived 
from the Chilian Strawberry, being intercrossed with the Wood, the Alpine and 
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the Scarlet Strawberry, but the evolution has been slow and without any records 
as to the origin of the earlier types. Definite attempts at intercrossing the 
species of Fragaria were no doubt rare, until Mr. T. A. Knight related the results 
of his numerous experiments in that direction. Mr. Knight only described 
eighteen out of four hundred seedlings, and perhaps the single one out of all 
his productions which is still grown is Elton Pine. Mr. Michael Keens of Isle- 
worth, Middlesex, also raised a number of seedlings early in the century. Keens’ 
Seedling, raised in 1823, was one of his productions. From 1840-60 Mr. 
Myatt of Deptford raised a number of seedlings, several of which have proved 
of sterling merit, one of them being the still famous British Queen, and justly 
so on account of its high flavour. Mr. J. Barnes of Bicton raised Bicton Pine 
about 1845. Wilmott of Isleworth and Trollop of Bath were also raisers about 
that period. Mr. Powell of the Royal Gardens, Frogmore, sent ont several 
seedlings, of which Coxcombe was the best. Samuel Bradley, gardener at Elton 
Manor, near Nottingham, was the raiser of that fine market variety, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, in 1862, and also Dr. Hogg. The late Mr. T. Laxton commenced his 
experiments in Strawberries about the year 1868, the first being Traveller, 
followed, after an interval of some years, by King of the Earlies and Noble. 
The crossing of these two varieties gave him the celebrated Royal Sovereign 
Strawberry, which was sent out in 1893, since which period the firm of Laxton 
have been able to make considerable improvement. The Laxton, Bedford 
Champion, The Bedford, Laxton’s Latest, Utility, also King George V., The 
Earl, Maincrop and The Queen are new varieties of the present season. 

Strawberries naturally vary in different soils and localities, but there are some 
that appear to do well in almost any locality, notably, Royal Sovereign, The 
Bedford, Bedford Champion, Sir Joseph Paxton, Givon’s Late Prolific, Viscountess 
and Laxton’s Latest. Strawberries are gross feeders, require generous treat- 
ment, and should be planted on land that has been well manured and deeply 
dug. Rooted runners should be planted at the present time and made very firm, 
as loose planting is one of the chief causes of failure. Strong-growing sorts 
should be given two feet six inches between the rows and eighteen inches between 
the plants; dwarf growers, such as British Queen and Dr. Hogg, may be planted 
two feet by eighteen inches. Pot plants are much to be preferred to open- 
ground plants, as, having been potted into good soil in two and three-quarter inch 
pots from early runners, they are finer plants and can be lifted without disturbing 
the roots. They will bear a full crop the first season, and can safely be planted 
early, even in dry weather. We believe a change of stock is highly essential, 
and even vital to the successful cultivation of the Strawberry, and quite as 
necessary as it is in the case of the Potato. Being reproduced from runners, 
unless they are reinvigorated they deteriorate rapidly if grown long in one soil 
and situation. Most Strawberries can be treated as such, with highly satisfactory 
results, if pot plants or strong runners are used, planting them now, on soil that 
has been well manured and deeply dug, one foot apart each way. These will 
carry larger and earlier fruit than two year old plants, and they can be chopped 
up, or every other plant and every other row removed after fruiting. The above 
plan, if adopted with the object of putting frames over the plants, is an excellent 
way of producing early fruit to follow the forced Strawberries, and is highly 
profitable, the fruit realising high prices. Fungoid diseases, such as mildew and 
shot-hole fungus, may be prevented and cured by spraying with liver of sulphur, 
one ounce to one galion of water. 

SELECTION OF VARIETIES. 

The best Strawberries for jam are Viscountess and Scarlet Queen ; best 
early, Royal Sovereign ; best forcing, Royal Sovereign; best second earlies, 
Laxton’s Leader, Bedford Champion and Laxton’s Reward; best maincrop 
Strawberries, The Bedford, Sir Joseph Paxton and Rival; best late Straw- 
berries, Givon’s Late Prolific, Laxton’s Latest and Laxton’s Utility; best 
flavoured Strawberries, British Queen, The Queen, Pineappie and Epicure. 


ON THE MERITS OF - 
-- DEER-STALKING. 


HERE are many who profess to despise deer-stalking, 
though a few years ago I should have hesitated to 
affirm such a heresy. The attitude of some it is easy 
to understand, for those who have killed large and 
dangerous game all over the world must necessarily 

chafe at the circumscribed and artificial limits of a Highland 
deer forest and the conditions under which the sport is con- 
ducted. The highest form of stalking is the pursuit of a 
genuinely wild animal under no artificial restrictions upon 
ground which is of the beast’s own choosing, preferably in 
mountainous country. Scottish deer-stalking does not fall 
within this definition and cannot be regarded as the highest 
form of stalking. Those, therefore, who have enjoyed the real 
thing are perfectly justified in the attitude which they adopt. 

There is a class, however, who have never stalked a Scotch 
red deer and who have certainly never hunted big-game, who 
pour scorn upon a fine sport and say they would as soon shoot 
a donkey as be led up to a herd of deer by a professional stalker 
and told which beast to take. Deer-stalking in Scotland is a 
fine sport ; the very artificiality under which it exists renders 
it the more difficult and, paradoxical as it may seem, the chances 
of success more uncertain. 

In the wilds of Africa and Asia there are no marches to 
regard, and your quarry, lost one day, may still be followed 
and, with reasonable luck, killed. In Scotland a dozen incidents 
combine to thwart you should your beast be lost through a 
miscalculation or bad shooting. He may go right off the ground 
altogether ; he may go into the sanctuary; he may move 
on to another beat and be killed by some fortunate sportsman. 
The wind, that great factor in deer-stalking, may in certain 
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localities clear the ground of every beast for days and render 
Naboth jubilant at his neighbour’s expense. Deer, too, in 
Scotland know perfectly well that the sight or, to an even greater 
extent, the scent of a man means danger and, having once 
realised his proximity, will occupy as short a time as possible 
in getting out of harm’s way. In the summer they are, com- 
paratively speaking, tame, but once let the stalking begin and 
no animal knows better how to take care of himself. It is a 
common sight to see deer from the road between Lairg and 
Lochmore and in many other parts of Scotland. They will 
stand quietly watching, but directly a foot is set off the road 
they move away. All wild animals realise at once when they 
are safe, and in such sanctuaries as the Yellowstone Park and the 
Southern East African game reserve exhibit a degree of tame- 
ness which is surprising. Animals which have never seen man 
and which have never been hunted, though in these days they 
are more or less non-existent, do not show the same alarm, 
and are consequently easier to stalk. By this I do not wish 
to imply that it is an easier matter to get a shot at a bongo or 
an ammon than at a red deer, but merely to point out that 
Highland stalking is not a sport to despise. 

Many men who have shot big-game and are experienced 
stalkers, were they put down in a Highland forest and told to 
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with the greater pleasure for knowing that its genesis took 
place upon some lonely hillside. With quaint turns of speech 
and unexpected and illuminating remarks he makes the flying 
hours fly the more swiftly, and will discuss books of which 
you may never have heard with shrewdness and discrimination. 
There is no doubt that the demand for deer forests is not so 
great as it was formerly, while that for large grouse moors 
has enormously increased. They are both luxuries, but whereas 
the cost of a grouse moor may be calculated on a rough basis 
at one pound per brace, each stag killed will work out at some 
thing nearer twenty-five pounds or thirty pounds. A host 
therefore, the amount expended being equal, can entertain a 
far greater number of his friends on a grouse moor than is 
possible on a deer forest. People nowadays want far more for 
their money than they did. The modest shooting-lodge to 
which Brixey and Tribbles invited Captain Downey has 
given place to the modern luxurious mansion with hot baths 
electric light and motor-cars. This is not the place to entet 
upon a discussion with regard to the deterioration of antlers 
it has already filled columns. Everyone knows the causes 
which bring about the supposed result ; everyone who takes 
an interest in the subject knows how an improvement might 
be effected and also that such a desirable end is quite out of the 
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stalk deer in a particular place, would fail simply because they 
have not that intimate local knowledge which the sport requires. 
There are certain spots, where currents of air meet, in which 
it is an absolute impossibility to approach a stag. Deer know 
these places perfectly well and seek them. Only experience 
can teach the sportsman where they lie, and an inexperienced 
stalker might easily clear a forest of deer for days by making 
one false move. 

If no artificial marches existed, on the deer being alarmed 
the stalker would be free to follow them and probably obtain 
a second chance. Under existing conditions such a chance is 
problematical, and would in any case take some skill to secure. 
Hence the need for a stalker who knows the ground really 
intimately and can move about in a restricted area, obtaining 
for his “ gentleman’ a maximum of sport, at the same time 
disturbing the ground as little as possible. It is only a man 
who knows nothing who thinks he knows everything, and the 
stalker with the most experience will be the first to admit 
that there is ever something to be learned. I always enjoy 
a day with a Highland stalker,. though I have stalked a good 
deal on my own account. Suspicious and reserved at first, 
once admitted to his intimacy, no one will remember you with 
feelings of greater affection, nor give you a warmer or more 
genuine welcome on your return. Many a friendship I recall 
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question under existing conditions. Many places in Scotland 
which would make excellent grouse moors, and on which deer 
are found towards the end of the season, have been advertised 
as forests with an utterly abnormal limit of stags, and people 
are unwilling to take them. The fact remains that a fictitious 
value is attached to deer-stalking from the point of view of the 
lessee, and that the younger generation of sportsmen, taking 
advantage of the enormously increased facilities for travel, 
prefer to spend their money on stalking really wild animals in 
countries where they get more for their money. Five hundred 
pounds will pay for several months’ pig-game-shooting in almost 
any quarter of the world ; whereas it will go but a very little 
way when put in the balance against a Highland deer forest. 
There may, perhaps, be some truth in the complaints 
of stalkers who declare that many of those with whom they 
stalk will not work for their stags, start late for the forest and, 
to quote the priggish and pedantic words of Lightfoot, “ are 
filled with alarm at the aerial perspective of the mountain 
crest.”’ If such persons exist in reality, the “ real’’ thing 
would please them even less, the only form of sport in 
which they would care to participate—a grand sport, too, 
when looked at in the right light—being enjoyed from the 
comfortable shelter of a grouse-butt with a hot lunch to 
follow. FRANK WALLACE. 

















OUR miles to the west of Cambridge lies the little village 
of Madingley, nestling under the shelter of Coton 
Hill. Madingley is mentioned in Domesday Book as 
containing some one hundred and fifty inhabitants, 
and at present the village scarcely contains more. The 

entire population could be seated in the village church of St. 

Mary’s. In early Norman times Picot, Sheriff of Cambridgeshire, 

one who came over with the Conqueror, was lord of the soil, having 

secured the Barony of Bourn and other lands in the county. 

Che ownership of Madingley passed later into the family of 

Burlewas or Burdelevy, which became extinct in the reign of 

Henry Ill. The county of Cambridge then purchased the 

manor and devoted its income to the payment of the Knights 

of the Shire. Pretty as are its leafy lanes and cottages, the chief 
feature and beauty of the village is Madingley Hall, first built 

by Sir John Hynde in the reign of Henry VIII. 

A hundred years ago Brayley and Britton described it as 
‘an ancient brick building, somewhat similar in appearance 
and apparently of the same age as Holland House near Kensing- 
ton. It is surrounded by woods and pleasure grounds and from 
the 10ad has a very picturesque appearance.” 

In 1543 the manor was granted by Act of Parliament to 
John Hynde, Sergeant-at-Law, and to him were confirmed 
later the manor of Burlewas and certain church lands at Girton, 
Moorbarns and Madingley. John Hynde was educated at 
Cambridge and Gray’s Inn, became Recorder of Cambridge 
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in 1520 and Sergeant-at-Law in the following year. In 1545 
he was made one of the King’s Judges of Common Pleas, and was 
probably knighted at that time. He married Ursula, daughter 
of John Cursoun, or Curzon, of Bracknell, Norfolk, and was buried 
in London at the Church of St. Dunstan-in-the-West. His son, 
Sir Francis Hynde, completed the mansion by building the east 
front and the north-east wing. In this work he used 
materials from the Church of St. Etheldreda at Histon, which he 
took down for the purpose. This church stood within a stone’s 
throw of the still existing Church of St. Andrew there and in 
Archbishop Land’s annual account of his province in 16309, 
it is stated that “‘ about forty years ago one Sir Francis Hynde 
did pull down the Church of St. Etheldreda in Histon and forced 
the parishoners upon another small church in the said town 
to the great wrong of the parishoners thereof ’’; and that “ the 
old timbers, lead, stones, bells and all other materials were 
sold away by him or emploved to the building of his house at 
Madingley.” 

In 1874 the north-east turret and wing were taken down 
by a former owner, and as it happened that the Church of St. 
Andrew at Histon was being restored at the same time, many 
ecclesiastical fragments of the church of St. Etheldreda, which 
had been built into that part of the house, were removed and used 
in the restoration of the Church of St. Andrew, but the Norman 
font was placed in Madingley Church, where it now is. 
The oak hammer-beam roof of St. Etheldreda, dating probably 
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trom about 1450, is. still visible at Madingley, where it was 
used by Sir Francis Hynde as the 1oof of the east front 
and of his “ great hall.”’ As this roof was longer than required 
for this apartment, it was extended beyond it to cover two 
upper rooms adjoining the south-east turret, and is to be seen 
there and also above the fine Georgian ceiling of the saloon, 
which Sir John Cotton constructed in 1738. The lower illus- 
tration on page 464 shows one of these upper rooms with 
remains of the old roofs, and some curious frescoes, probably 
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the work of a village artist of the time of James I., representing 
the hunting of bears and wild boar and the hawking 
of ducks and partridges. On the clunch mantel of the 
great hall shown on pages 562 and 563 can still be 
deciphered the name of Anthony Hynde with the date 158q9. 
Sir Edward Hynde was Mayor of Cambridge in 1617, and his 
only son having been killed in his father’s lifetime by a fall 
from his horse, his daughter Jane became sole heiress. She 
married Sir John Cotton of Landwade, near Exning, who 
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knocked at the door of the Hall asking if ‘‘ Jack ’’’ was in, tha 


being the familiar name of Sir John Cotton. The midnig] 


served at 
baronet it 
Sir John Cotto in ardet alist, and bei 1eTil visitor is said to have been concealed in some hiding-place i 
mbridgeshire : | to have proclaimed ‘ the roof. but to have been almost immediately discovered by t] 
county, and also to hav pursuing troopers and by them escorted back to Childerk 
the Royalist headquarters Whether true or not, the storv is plausible, for he had devot 
Cambridge colle Xl servants at Madingley Hall, and the attempt to hush up 1 

ley Hall with the fortunes tale mav have been due to the effort which both the King 
Holmby bv Cornet Joyce, he his captors made to impress the public that he was accor 

lune 8th, 1647, at Childerley panving the army as a willing captive. 

During the King’s sta‘ \ hundred years later Sir Jolin Hvnde Cotton mad 
thither to pay him considerable alterations at Madingley It was he vy 


homage nd a contemporary scribe writes: “ He was « xceed ‘‘ Georgianised ’’ the Hall and built the beautiful saloon illustrat: 


man\ ricle ; from Cambridge flocked 


ingly cheerful, shows himself to all and commands tiiat no on page 461, the ceiling of which has already been referred to 
scholar be debarred from kissing his hand.’ Che chiefs of the hiding the oak hammer-beam roof of the earlier “‘ great chamber 
Parliamentary army stationed at Newmarket, Fairfax, Crom It is a room of fine proportions, with carved oak over-doors ar 
well, Ireton and Whalley, also rode over to see him and had Brussels tapestries of 1650 The mantel-piece is decorate 
private interviews in turn, expressing surprise at the gracious with the arms of the Cottons and a picture by Rubens. |] 
ness which their distressed Sovereign showed in these contet was also this Sir John who, in 1758, erected at the entran 
ences Now the legend handed down at Madingley is that of the picturesque stable court the archway shown in tl 
while at Childerley, the King was assisted to escape, and that illustration on pages 456 and 457. This interesting mom 


clad in a countrvman’s smock. he, on one of those June nights ment is, however, of much older date It was part of tl 
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University Schools taken down 
n 1754, and was removed from 
Cambridge by Sir John Hynde 
Cotton for erection at Madingley. 
It bears the shield of Henry VII. 
flanked by the Tudor rose and 
portcullis, and is an important 
feature of the eastern eleva- 
tion of the Hall, illustrated on 
page 454- 

Writing at the beginning of 
he nineteenth century, Bravlev 
nd Britton describe Madingley 
s the seat of Sir Charles 
Iynde Cotton (1753-1812), who 
as Admiral of the White 
squadron in Nelson's time. — In 
ladingley Church is a monu- 
vent to him by Flaxman. In 
S19 Carter, in his “ County 
{ Cambridge,’” mentions that 
Madingley was then in_ the 
ccupation of Sir John Hynde 
otton, Member of Parliament 
or the Borough of Marlborough, 
ind adds: “ There is also a 
ery good cold bath much 
requented by the Cantabs, the 
vater being very good and the 
valk thither very agreeable.” 
Che last baronet, Sir St. Vincent 
Cotton, whose name recalls the 
Admiral, died without issue 
in 1863. His mother, Lady 
Cotton, widow of Sir Charles, 
lived to the age of ninety-one 
and died at Madingley. Her 
daughter, Dame Maria Susannah 
King, widow of Admiral Sir 
Richard King, Bart., K.C.B., 
was the last of the Cottons who 
lived at the Hall, where she died 
in 1871. The estate was then 
sold to Mr. Hurrell, and in 1905 
it passed by purchase into the 
possession of the present owner, 
Colonel T. W. Harding, who has 
done so much to restore the 
lost beauties of the house and 
grounds. Soon after his pur- 
chase, the new owner undertook 
the restoration of the mansion, 
which has spread over four 
vears, and in the course of which 
many interesting discoveries were 
made. The removal of plaster 
and the reconstruction of the 
dormer windows laid bare the 
old oak roof that had once 
looked down on the nave of the 
Church of St. Etheldreda. When 
the old tapestries were taken 
down from the room at the top 
of the south turret, the old 
Jacobean frescoes were revealed. 
These ancient tapestries were 
carefully restored and now hang 
in the great hall. Old panelling 
and several beautiful Jacobean 
doors were found hidden under 
many coats of paint. 

In 1874 the great hall had 
been divided. The partition 
walls were now taken down and 
the hall restored to its original 
size. The ancient clunch mantel, 
long hidden by plaster, was 
cleared, and the overmantel, which 
had disappeared, was replaced by 
another in the style of the period 
to which the mantel itself be- 
longs, an old marble bust of 
Elizabeth being suitably intro- 
duced into the central niche. This 
mantel and the tapestries are 
well shown in the illustration 
on page 463; while that of the 
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same apartment on page 462 shows the oak screen, which is 
in the main modern, but in the Jacobean manner, and embodies 
several interesting old oak carvings These earlier restorations 
were carried out with much care and thought under the direction 
of Mr. R. D. Oliver, architect, of London 

rhe illustration on page 460 shows the oak mantel-piece 
in the dining-room, which is a very fine example of original 
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Jacobean work, the excellent condition of which may, to some 
extent, be attributed to the many coats of paint with which it 
was until recent years covered. The mantel of the morning room 
shown in the illustration on page 464 is a fine example of Tudor 
carving in clunch, a soft stone found in the district. The date 
1538 is worked in the ornament. It was not originally in the 
house, having been removed from an old building at Cambridge. 


A JACOBEAN OVERMANTEL. 
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The rebuilding of the north-east wing and turret was e1 
trusted, together with the making of the terraced garden, to Mr 
J. A. Gotch, architect, of Kettering, the well-known authority o) 
the architecture of the English Renaissance. In this rebuilding 
the greatest care was taken to use brick and stone in harmon 
with the adjoining old work, and the general effect has bee 
most successful. The cloister or arcade on the north side « 
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the house had long been hidden by a mound of earth’ thrown 
up against it in 1874. This was removed by the present 
owner and the cloister opened again to view, but owing to the 
great weight of the superstructure, it was found necessary 
to brick up some of the arches. This view of the mansion is 
well seen in the illustration on page 455. The old clunch 
carvings on the bay of the east front are shown in the 
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lower illustration on page 459 
They give the arms and badg 
of King Henry VIII. and of his 
son Prince’ Edward, afterward: 
Edward VI., together with thos 
of Sir John Hynde, the firs 
builder, and Ursula his wif 
The beautiful string-course oi 
the bay no doubt came from th: 
Church of St. Etheldreda. Th 
quaintly-carved upper string 
course of the east front ha 
been successfully duplicated o1 
the new wing. A view of th 
picturesque south front take: 
from the rose garden is show 
on page 456. It shows the 
windows of the old kitchen, o 
the curious oak-panelled minstre 
room (illustrated on page 562 
and of the bedroom, which wa 
used by the late King Edwar 
when, as Prince of Wales 
he “kept” his terms at the 
University of Cambridge. 

It was in 1861 that Quee: 
Victoria rented Madingley Hal 
for the use of her eldest son 
who first arrived there oi 
January 18th of that year an 
finally left it on December 14th 
In November the Prince Consort 
paid a visit to his son at 
Madingley, shortiy before his 
fatal illness. King Edward 
always looked back with pleasur 
to his stay at the Hall, and 
shortly after his marriage, in 
1864, he visited it with his 
young bride. In the panelled 
bedroom, which he occupied 
hangs a mezzotint portrait of 
the Prince in undergraduate 
costume, which King Edward 
signed in 1908, using with 
characteristic thoughtfulness the 
signature of ‘Albert Edward. 
P.” in the manner of 1861. 
Curiously enough, the ruined 
escutcheons and badges of the 
Prince of Wales which appear 
on the building are not those 
of the Prince who became 
King Edward VII., but are 
those of the earlier Prince 
Edward, who came to the throne 
as Edward VI. What was his 
connection with Madingley Hall 
is not known. Just within the 
park gates is the little Church of 
St. Mary’s, whose patron is the 
3ishop of Ely. Little remains 
of the original Early English 
structure, though, like many 
other Cambridgeshire churches, it 
must at one time have been a 
centre of beauty to the neigh- 
bouring country. It sufiered at 
the hands of that wretched 
iconoclast, Dowsing, who, in his 
journal of March 6th, 1643 
writes : “‘ Maddenley, There were 
31 pictures superstitious and 
Christ on the cross with two 
thieves by him; and Christ in 
the steple window and steps to 
be levelled, and 14 cherubims in 
wood to be taken down.” The 
church contains several monu- 
ments of the Hyndes and the 
Cottons, the most notable being 
that of Jane Hynde, who is 
represented by a life-size effigy 
in alabaster. 

Not only has Colonel Harding 
shown his love for his stately 
home in careful and judicious 
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repair and rebuilding, in the faithful conserving of whatsoever 
things are old and beautiful, but he has enshrined ia his 
graceful ‘‘ Tales of Madingley’’ many of the stories and 
legends which centre round the hall. A. E. SHIPLEY. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


A REMARKABLE HEATHER SEASON. 

ARELY, if ever, have we seen such a magnificent bloom 
on the heather as is the 
case at present. This 
is all the more remark- 
able when the incessant 

rains and bitterly cold weather are 
taken into account, for it can 
truthfully be stated that there has 
not been a single really fine sunny 
day on the hills since the third 
week in July. In the early part 
of this latter month, curiously 
enough, the prospects for a good 
heather season seemed poor, but, 
in the opinion of a veteran stalker 
with whom we spoke the other 
day on the subject, the hot spell 
experienced during the middle of 
July just turned the scale, and 
till late September the moors were 
a mass of blossom. The flowering 
period is, it is true, some three 
weeks later than is generally the 
case, a fact not to be wondered 
at when the adverse weather is 
taken into consideration. By ‘a 
curious irony, although the 
heather bloom is so rich, there 


is an almost complete absence ve 
st comfy vbsence — ou yright MADINGLE 
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of honey, for there has been scarce a single day sufficiently 
bright or sunny for the bees to venture on the moorlands, 
though even now a fine week or two would work wonders 
in the hives. We remarked the other day during an expedition 
to the hills that the heather at an elevation of a little over one 
thousand feet was considerably richer and darker in colour 
than that on a moor some five hundred feet above sea-level, 
and at a height of 2,500ft. we found a sprig of a darker red 


than we ever remember having come across previously 
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THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE STABLES 
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THE SEA-THRIFT AT HIGH ELEVATION. 
Che sea-thrift (Armeria maritima) is in all probability known 


to readers of Country LIFE as a plant which grows luxuriant, 


in suitable localities round our coast-lines, but few, we imagine, 
have seen it growing in profusion at a height of 3,1ooft. above the 
level of the sea Nestling in the Cairngorm hills at that elevation 
is a loch—Loch Etchachan by name—near the outflow of which 


one may find many plants of Armeria in‘flower from July up to 


mid-September On September 7th a friend and the writer 
happened to be at the loch and found a few flower-heads still at 
their best, although the week previous there had been a snow- 
storm of considerable severity on the high grounds The sea- 


thrift is thus one of the few plants which are either alpine or maritime 
in their habit, and are not met with in the districts in between 
We may mention that on this « xpedition we came across a seedling 
of the Scots fir at an elevation of 2,400ft. above the sea 

THE HILL FOX. 

Che hill fox is rarely seen at his haunts, and so on our expedition 
we were interested to come across Reynard lying asleep by the banks 
of a hill burn fhe fact of his proximity to rushing water no 
doubt prevented him from hearing our approach, for he suddenly 
leapt to his feet when we were only a short distance from him and 
set off wildly up the steep hill-face [wice he paused for a few 
seconds during his ascent, as though to assure himself of the 
identity of the disturbers of his slumbers, before disappearing into 
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a corrie, where he could no longer be followed by the eye. It is 
quite remarkable how rarely one comes across a fox on the hill 
We have twice disturbed individuals feeding on a dead stag, and in 
one Case our experience was an interesting one. We noted a young 
stag lying on the hillside and apparently dead only a few days 
We had approached to within a few yards of the beast, when suddenly 
a fox sprang out from the far end of the carcase, and we discovered 
that practically the whole of the inside of the stag had been eaten 
away by the scavengers of the hills. We imagine that the hill fox 
is rather larger and stronger than his relative of the English shires 
at all events, he has to depend more largely on his cunning for a 
livelihood 
STALKING UP TO DATE. 

rhough the Scottish forests hold at the present moment some 
very fine stags indeed, the results have so far been most disappointing. 
Day after day the same story has to be told—bitter winds from a 
northerly quarter and mist right down to the low grounds. 
[he temperature has continued abnormally low for six weeks 
now, and on the highest grounds there have been falls of snow 
almost daily. Much of the snow, of course, has melted as it 
fell, but on at least two occasions heavy wreaths have been piled 
up in the sheltered corries. Under such meteorological conditions, 
stalking ceases to be a pleasure, and a number of sportsmen are 
leaving the forest for sea-trout and salmon-fishing in more sheltered 


surroundings. SETON GORDON. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN FOOTBALL TEAM. 


HE cricket season has passed and we have just said good- 
bye to the South African team (who were sadly handi 
capped by our English wickets), in time to welcome the 

Springboks *’ and to wish them better luck, even at 
our own expense. [hey are a fine-looking team, the 
whole twenty-eight of them, with their fourteen forwards, who 
average nearly six feet one inch in height and fourteen stone in 
weight We know something of the class of forwards South 

Africa can produce, and their play is of a quality not easily forgotten 

by the keen Rugger man [he present team have a _ reputa 

tion to uphold, and if one may judge by their physique and 
condition they will leave an even greater memory behind them 
than their redoubtable predecessors. 

That they are smart on the ball our picture shows clearly 
enough; they play with a style which is very much their own, 


and is none the worse for that [he writer remembers very clearly 


the last match between the University and the South Africans at 
Cambridge ; it was an exceedingly keen game. The Universitv 
had a very sound side, though there were few men up of outstanding 
merit, and only two or three who were up to International form. 
The South African play was a revelation to many of the Light 
Blues; they criticised it freely enough among themselves, 
when they gathered together by twos and threes in each other's 
rooms to discuss the match, but agreed “that there was 
something in it.”’ On this occasion the ‘Varsity pack were 
totally out-classed; their three-quarters did not get a chance. 
When the superiority of the South Africans, both in the 
scrum and in the loose, was taken into consideration, 
the ‘Varsity backs did well to make as good a_ match 
of it as they did. 

In addition to their physique, the South African team possess 
a most fearsome and blood-curdling war-cry with which to 
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engines must maintain a constant watchfulness and 
have their engines ready to start immediately in case 
of heavy rain. The fen-land is fairly porous, so th 
water-level in any one place is the same as the wate 
level in the ditches, and on a day following the heavik 
rains the land can be worked if the ditches are pumped 
down to their proper level, for this duty the internal 
drainage plants are adequate But it is useless to pump 
the water off the land into the external drainage system 
if the latter is not maintained in such a way that the 
water can be got rid of at once; so that, it does not 
merely fill the drains and filter back on to the land, o1 
overflow or, worst of all, burst the banks and pour ove 
the land as an uncontrollable and devastating tlood 

The Middle Level Svstem was designed at a tim 
when most of the pumping was done by means of wind- 
mills Fortunately the engineers were far-seeing and 
constructed drains with a much larger capacity than 
the small duty of the pumps necessitated But very 
little improvement has been made since, and the systen 


is inadequate when the total output of the modern 


steam plants used for the internal drainage of the 
separate fens is taken into consideration or the 
demands on the system have been steadily growing 
because the land has been gradually sinking owing to 
the excessive cultivation of root crops, so that in mam 
places the land is O6ft. to 8ft. below its original level 
when first drained; while the drains either remain 
much the same in depth as they were when fi 

constructed, or have only been deepened by 2ft. o1 
2ft. without being widened at. the same. time and 
have therefore a smaller capacity than they originally 
had, as the sinkage in the land has necessitated a 
lowering of the water-level in the drains, while the 


navigation depth of the main drains used to be rort 





is now only Oft. gin.; and the narrow, deepened 
portions have obviously smeller cross sections for an 
MORKEL CONVERTS equal depth than the original wide drains, as all canal 


banks must be sloped 
intimidate their opponents in the field. There is no question ot 





Ihe history of the fens throws a good deal ot light on to th 
vr . . . rial’ — -o shila . -_ . - | 

their earnestness ; Morkel’s expression while he takes a place kick present problems Chey were once an oak forest. which account 
in a practice game is a sufficient guarantee. for the peat formation that covered the fens to a depth of from 


six feet to cight feet. It is this peat which has now become used 


THE CAUSE OF THE up; and the present-day fields consist of much heavier land 


with a large admixture of clay in the top sot!l, which also rests 


Y RAMSEY Fl OO DS on clav, so the land cannot sink down in the future as it has done 


in the rast 


[By OuR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | Phe first man who attempted the drainage ot the fens on a larg: 

HE Ramsey, Warboys, Somersham and Whittlesea fen scale was Bishop Moreton of Ely. He built a bank cighteen miles 
districts are areas of very rich and low-lying land which long from Stanground to Guyhirne, and cut a river beside it called 

have only been completely drained during the last hundred Moreton’s Leam. These two measures prevented the flood waters 

years. The whole countryside forms a shallow basin from Northamptonshire and Buckinghamshire coming’ over 

and is drained externally by the great Middle Level the fens, and carried them into the Nene at Guyhirne. This work 

System, and internally by excellent systems of steam-pumping was done in 1470, and absorbed the whole of the Bishop’s enormous 
plants and dykes in each fen. The men in charge of the pumping revenue and all the money he could raise. The modern drainag: 


works were projected in 1630 


by the Duke of Bedford, who 





brought over a Dutch enginee 
named Cornelius Ver Muyden 
The Duke was joined by ninc- 
teen other men, who had shares 
of {1,000 each. The Bedford 
Corporation, or Court of Sewers 
was formed in this manner, and 
obtained the Bedford Level Act 
of 1663, together with a grant 
or monopoly, of the fens; they 
then set to work to drain them 
Unfortunately, the funds at 
their disposal were inadequat 
and the political unrest of thy 
time militated against any 
great commercial scheme, so 
the venture was not a success 
\fter the failure of the 
Duke of Bedford’s scheme 
small areas, where the land was 
slightly higher than the averags 
were reclaimed by private indi 
viduals by banking round and 


the use of windmill pumps 





These pieces were known as 


A CLEAN PICK-UP. Adventurers’ Lan l, ind the 
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establishment of rights and interests in regard to them has 
made it very difficult to administer the drainage of the fens as 
one area, and has caused endless litigation. After the middle of 
the eighteenth century a good deal of draining was done. In 1810 
the Middle Level Scheme was brought forward and placed ona 
separate footing to the North Level on the one side, and the Bedford 
Level Works on the other. There are one hundred and twelve miles 
of main drains in the system, and the waters are gathered together 
into one big “ level,’’ or “ river,’’ and taken under an aqueduct 
(which carries Well Creek) to the sluice-gates near Outwell. From 
Outwell the water passes for eight miles through the New Cut 
to the Navigation Gates at St. Germans, where there is the outfall 
into the sea. 

Whittlesea Mere acted as a reservoir to take sudden heavy rains ; 
also the peat was very porous and could carry much water. The 
mere was drained in 1851, when the first steam-pumping plant was 
installed. The aqueduct was constructed in 1843 to suit the old 
conditions, and has a channel through it forty feet wide and between 
ten and eleven feet deep, which now seems to be inadequate. It 
is obvious that many of the drains will have to be both widened 
and deepened ; the Middle Level Board used to deepen ten miles 
of their main drains every year, but did not widen them. 
Three years ago they decided not to deepen any more 
of their drains because of the extra compensation exacted— 
an exceedingly short-sighted policy. Apart from the widening and 
deepening of the drains, a large amount of labour will have to 
be expended on putting the banks in order. These are, in most 
cases, the property of the men who own the adjoining land, and 
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are not under the control of the Middle Level Commissioners. 
In some cases farmers have been so grasping that they have 
ploughed away the banks in order to get an extra half-acre 
of land. From these instances it is obvious that the Middle 
Level must get an Omnibus Act passed which will give them 
control of the banks in the same way that they have control ot 
the drains. 

Another measure which may have to be taken is the erection 
of a large pumping station at the outfall to the sea, in order that 
the water may be pumped out of the drains between tides as well 
as only at low tide. At high tide there is sometimes a seventeen- 
feet head of salt water against the navigation doors, and the spring 
tides are even higher. Therefore, the periods are short during 
which they can be opened and the water allowed to flow out. The 
outfall on the sea side was three feet, but now it is probably silted 
to some extent. Deepening the drains and lowering the water- 
level in the system will, of course, make the time that the doors 
can be opened each day even shorter than at present. It is calcu- 
lated that a plant of about 5,000 h.p. would be required at the sea 
outfall to deal with the water pumped off the land by the 150 
steam-pumping plants in use in the various internal drainage 
areas, and the flood water which comes down into the Middle 
Level drains from the higher land without pumping. The Northern 
Level have already obtained Parliamentary powers to erect such 
a plant at their sea outlet. The ratable area administered by 
the Middle Level Board is 125,000 acres, and it is calculated that 
they take the flood waters of some 30,000 to 40,000 acres of 
high land in addition. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HutTcHINSON 


THE PRAISE OF WOODEN SPOONS. 

AM absolutely sure that a large number of people would 
be better golfers and happier men and women (the 
second being an obvious effect of the first) if they were 
to revert to the ways of their forefathers and play less 
with iron clubs and more with wooden spoons. I do 

not affirm that the wooden spoon is the weapon of highest 
possible efficacy in all the golfing armoury. The forceful and 
controlled iron play of the great professionals is hardly to 
be rivalled by the far more simple methods of playing the ball 
up to the hole, in a straightforward manner, with the spoon. 
It is a process of less complication, requiring not quite such 
precise and various adjustments, nor such strength of grip 
and forcible handwork. Just on that very account it is the 
better adapted to the abilities of many a man. At the same 
time, there is no need to give away the case for the baffy and 
the other spoons, for we may find one or two shining though 
exceptional instances of heroic work done with spoons in 
the hands of such men as Mr. Hilton, Mr. Frank Fairlie 
and his brother, W. E. These are exponents of all the 
best that can be done with the spoons—the pulling against 
a wind from the left, in order to stop the ball dead when it 
lands; the slice into the face of a wind from the right, in order 
to obtain the same effect of a dead fall: the high shot to take 
advantage of the wind, the low ball to cheat it. But, with 
all these refinements, which are, after all, only the secrets of 
. few specially initiated ones, there is still something lacking 
of the work that can be achieved by the really strong and skilled 
hands with the irons; there is not the same cut on the ball, 
there is not (which is perhaps only another way of saying the 
same thing) quite the same control in a wind. 

I am not, however, addressing myself to those who 
cherish the fond hope of becoming champions. Those whom I 
humbly aspire to help are the men and women of more 
lowly ambition, who are utterly incapable of playing an 
iron club as it really should be played, and who fail very 
frequently in playing the ball anywhere near the hole with 
it at all—frequent foozlers, in short, with the iron clubs. They 
foozle, because of lack of precision. Precision is desirable with 
every club that a man may use, but the iron clubs give less 
margin for error than the wooden or the aluminium. I say 
or “‘ the aluminium,” for there is no practical difference, in play, 
between the wooden-headed clubs and those of aluminium in 
all the shorter strokes. 

Among our forefathers, the exponents of the finest work 
with the baffy—Sir Robert Hay may be cited as an instance 
of a very highly skilled artist in this craft—would use their baffies 
for all kinds of short strokes, half shots, quarter shots and so on. 
There are some to whom the half shot with iron or mashie seems 
the first favourite occasion of foozling, and to them it may at least 
be said, “‘ Have a try at half shots and so on with the baffy. 
You cannot do worse than with the iron clubs.’’ There is much 
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reason to think that they would do better, would foozle less, 
than with the irons, because there is a trifle more margin for 
error. The inaccurate stroke which would plunge the blade ot 
the iron into the ground, with no effect worth mentioning on 
the ball, would draw the flatter and less incisive sole of the 
baffy sliding over the ground, and so strike the ball not very 
far differently from the way in which the player intended. 
Theoretically we should be disposed to think that this was 
a case in which a club-head with a cutting edge would 
be of peculiar value, but we find, at Ashdown Forest and the 
like places where heather abounds, that the spoons serve 
the purpose far better, appearing to push aside the stems as 
they meet them, and so slip through between them, instead of 
expending energy in cutting, and so having little energy lett 
by the time the head is in contact with the ball. And a great 
point to be considered is that these players to whom I address 
myself are totally unable to bring out the full value that is 
latent in the iron clubs. The comparison is not between the 
approaching of the duffer with the baffy and the approaching 
of, say, Taylor with the mashie, but between the approaching 
of the duffer with the baffy and of the same poor but honest 
man with the mashie. I have a strong suspicion that the 
duffer would go a good deal nearer the hole, four times out of 
five, with the baffy, and that he would make an unmitigated 
foozle far less often. 

It is no suspicion at all, but a moral certainty, that |! 
feel as to the advantage it would be to him to cast int 
the sea his cleeks and all the iron tools with which he plays or 
fails to play full shots up to the hole, and were he to replace 
them with a gradation of spoons. He is utterly unable to play 
these iron clubs as they ought to be played, as the great 
professionals and a few of the best amateurs play them. 
He cannot “jab the ball up to the hole,” according to a 
phrase of doubtful etymology which we were praising in an 
article a few weeks back. The best that he can do with these 
irons is to swing them just as if they were woeden clubs, to hit 
the ball clean and straight with them, if he may Why. 
then, should he not be playing with the wooden or alu- 
minium spoons ?—that is what I want to put to him. Why 
should he? is the point that he will want to put to me. The 
reason is that he is far less likely to sclaff up the turf and send 
the ball no whither. And the reason is just, as aforesaid, 
that the iron, as soon as its cutting edge comes into the 
slightest contact with the turf, bites into it, and so is 
irrested, whereas the flat-soled spoon goes on, after such 
contact, and reaches the ball very much less affected than 
the iron club by its impact with poor mother earth. I 
wish to guard against misconception on all sides, and there 
is a side on which a reader may, perhaps, misapprehend this 
He may say: “ But, contact with the giound! Every 
professional in playing these shots comes into contact with the 
ground. He sends the turf flying.”” He does, but the divot 
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of turf that he excises is taken out below the ball and in front of it, 
not at all behind the ball. When the duffer takes turf he begins 
his incision behind the ball, so that all power is lost before reaching 
the ball, if the club be iron-headed. If it be of wood or aluminium 
it is more disposed to make a ricochet on the ball, so that com- 
paratively little is lost by its impact with the soil. And that 
is why the second and third class players would be better golfers 





MR. W. E. FAIRLIE, THE NEW CAPTAIN OF THE ROYAL 
AND ANCIENT CLUB. 


and happier men if they abjured the works of\;Tubal Cain and 
returned to the spoons of their forefathers. 'H. G. H. 


ST. ANDREWS AND THE NEW RULES. 


WHEN Mr. Fairlie drove off his ball as the new captain at St. Andrews 
t very good ball that went to one of the caddies stationed in the long field 
ve began a year of office that should be a memorable one. It is to be hoped 
that it will see the peaceful settlement of the questions between the Royal and 
Ancient Club and the Town Council; it will also see come into force on January rst 
ome important alterations in the rules. The most far-reaching is that as to 
i lost ball, which will no longer involve the loss of the hole, but only of a penalty 
# stroke and distance. It will also, unless I am much mistaken, involve people 
who lose a ball on a crowded course in a considerable amount of unpleasant- 
ess with those behind them; that is, if they avail themselves of the new ruk 
ind go back to the spot whence they started. Personally, I wish they had stuck 
» the old Spartan and severe rule, ‘‘ Lost ball, lost hole,” which was simple, and 
sept the players moving on; but whether the decision is right or wrong, the 
vonderful thing about it ‘s that the momentous change was made without 
iny discussion whatever. Indeed, I met a gentleman who had been present 
he whole time, wide awake and taking an intelligent interest, who did not 
snow that the rule had been altered at all. St. Andrews must surely be turning 
ito a Radical stronghold, if they do away with cherished old laws so cavalierly 
\s to the out-of- bounds decision, while exceedingly well meant, it will, I fear, 
ccomplish very tittle. Green committees ought to make the local rule recom 
ended to them increasing the penalty from loss of stroke to that of stroke and 
istance ; but they will not, because they do not like a difficult game. So, 


in 
ict, we shall go on with our present penalty, which on most courses is palpably 
nadequate. 


VARDON AS AN .AUTHOR. 


In his book, called “* How to Play Golf,” Harry Vardon shows himself at 
nce a passionate enthusiast and a slightly moody and depressed person in 
egard to the game of golf. I should add, of course, that he also shows himself 
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i very competent instructor His enthusiasm and his genuine love of the gam« 
he shows by the interest he is still ready to take in all sorts of little experiments 
At one moment we find him attaching himself to an elaborate and ingenious 
device in which figure a fish-hook and a bedpost, to test the question as to whether 
he has or has not kept his head punctiliously still during the swing ; at another 
trying full drives while holding the club with only his forefingers and thumbs ; 
at yet another hitting a series of shots to test how much the stance varies for 
no apparent reason and so on here is a youthful keenness about this ex 
perimenting on the part of the greatest player that ever lived that is decidedly 
engaging. Where Vardon shows himself a little depressed is that, though h« 
still thinks golf a very good game, he thinks it was a great deal better one with 
a gutty ball. What is more serious and more original, he also thinks that 
owing to the enervating qualities of the rubber core, people are coming gradually 


to play the game less well than they used to do. 
THE DETERIORATION OF THE GAME. 

rhis is, to my mind, the most entertaining part of Vardon’s book. Whether 
he is right or wrong, he is at least very much in earnest on this subject, so much 
so that he solemnly declares, and that by way of a knock-down argument, that 
when he won the open championship last year his play was as regards quality 
four strokes a round worse than his best play with the gutty. Vardon should 
know his own game, but this certainly seems too severe a judgment on his present 
form. Whatever the exact merit of his play in the first four rounds of the 
championship, I cannot think that anyone could play a game four strokes better 
then than he did when he played off the tie with Massy, because, barring a putt 
or two, his game against the Frenchman was absolutely perfect Phere is 
another comment which is rather pertinent, namely, that Vardon at his best, 
with a gutty ball, was nearly four strokes better than anybody else ; he could 





DUNCAN RECOVERING FROM A DITCH AT 
RAYNES PARK. 


make champions look like indifferent scratch players in a way given to no one 
else. He may himself have fallen off a little and so come nearer to the standard 
of ordinary men, but that hardly proves his whole indictment. However, he 
has plenty of other reasons to give, of which the chief and most interesting is 
that the running powers of the rubber ball, combined with the trend of modern 
‘ architecture,” make all young players hit a “ scuttling”’ ball with a deliberate 
and dangerous hook. This is, I think, a true bill, and I remember, as an illustra- 
tion, the three balls that the unlucky little American champion, Macdermott, 
hooked into Archerfield Wood in the qualifying rounds. Vardon himself might 
play that hole for ten years without doing such a thing. Vardon has 


also decided views about cross bunkers and other things I have no room to 


quote, but they are emphatically interesting B. D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A FLASH IN TI 


Io THe Epiror oF “ Cor 


SIR I) et weapon, which belonged 


lieutenant in the Spaitrate at the Batt 








i} PAN 

NTRY Lirt 

to my grandfather, who was fu 
Irafalgar, might interest some 


yur readers 
The cup was 
filled witl gun 
powder and was 
flashed in the 
ice ot 
doubtful person 
m a dark night 
This Little 
weapon Is nve 
nches long when 
closed and six 
nehes when 
pen ( H. M 


JOHNSTONE 


KEEPERS 
PERQUISITES 
lo true Epiror. 
Sir,—Will yo 
be good enoug!l 


to allow me 


ttle space in 
PHI FLASH IN THI PAN yout very 

Va.ua ourna 

rd x} u n on n t Septem be 
2ist 7 ‘ vages I inn i narh re perquisit i 
nowada\ perquisite ire tl f pa i eper (senerail 
peaking, if a man paid 25s. per week, he nsidered (by employers) to be 
vell paid’ n fact, i m " paid. When I read your article | 
ndered if the write id ever had tl responsibilty even, we will sav, of a 
man who is responsible for the rearing of 1 birds, and I wonder if he is acquainted 
with the anxiety w ‘ ume individual undergoes before he can bring his 
bird ve un When poke f giving him no perquisites,” did lhe 
think Of the weary hours wi nh are pent night alter night guarding against 
the numberle foes of his charge I think he not very well acquainted 
ther with the true type of keeper or his arduous duties, or he would not put 
ich ideas into the eads of employer is,not to allow gardens wherein the 
keeper might be growing prize beans, et The gamekeeper is not, as a general 
rule, a man who will trespass on a privilege und when all is weighed up I think 
many of your conscientious-minded readers will agree that s. IS not too great 
a wage tor an honest man and then perquisites. My opinion s that if the majority, 
% employers of keepers would pay their men sound wag is true sportsmen 
should do), there would be no need for so many perquisit« ind the master would 
reap the benefit in the end, for a keeper enerally a man who @ work for 
results " if he has the proper encouragement Thanking you, and apologising 

for so lor 1 letter SINGLE-HANDED KEEP! 
WOOD-PIGEONS’ NURSERY CARES 
To tue Eprror of Country Lire.’’} 

SIR It may seem somewhat incongruous to mention nestlings at this time ot 
the year, but contrary to what many folks would imagine, there are a good many 
birds still engaged with nursery cares, 1 wood- pigeon Almost invariably 
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NESTLINGS 


late nests may be 
found, but this 
vear I think their 
number surpasses 
all previous 
records for the 
month, ind, 
probably induced 
ov the present 
warm spell, not a 


tew have recently 


laid eggs Prob- 
ably no bird 
is so ugly as 
a young wood- 


pigeon, and the 
photograph en 
will, | 
think, testify to 
the truth of this 
statement, whil 
on the other 
hand, that the 
adult bird is " 


closed 


thing of beauty ”’ 
noone can deny 
B. HANLEY 


BOYS AND 
CHESTNUTS 
To THE EpitToR 
SR, I sheuld 
be clad if you, 


¢ O rrespondents, 


can tell me if it 


possible to prevent horse-chestnuts forming on trees [here are ab 


f these trees round the house, and the street boys make our lives a m 
for about a month at this time of the vear It would be impossible to « 
the blooms off I wonder if the trees could be inoculated in some way wl 
hloom I should be glad to also know when is the best time of the v 
cut back box-edging in the garden  & 
Box-edges ought to be hand-picked in 


August and April.—Eb.] 


rO KEEP 


To THE 


FILBERTS 
“Country Lirt 
ould any of your correspondents tell me the best way to keep filbert 
and cob nuts fresh for dessert use 
I. Busne-Fox. 
The nuts should first be 


EDITOR OF 
Sir,—( 


, so that they do not become dry and shrivel 


well dried, then exposed to sulphur fume 
ibout an hour, so as to kill any injurious fungus or pests that may be pr 
hen pack the nuts in stone jars with a sprinkling of salt between each | 
nuts. When the jar is full, cover with moisture-proof paper and stand 
cool cellar ; 


or, better still, bury the jar in a heap of sand in a dry place 


YOUNG PHEASANTS. 


To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 


Sir,—I beg to submit the enclosed photograph of young pheasants, just hat 


thinking it might be of interest to your readers P. J. Clayton. 





AS THEY WERE IN JUNE. 
NOVEL PLANT SUPPORTS 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country LIFE.’ 


Sir,—Every gardener knows the aggravation of finding the tall plants ir 
herbaceous border sprawling all over the place after heavy wind or rain. H 
has not tied them to stakes because this gives them a stiff, artificial air, but t! 
is a way of keeping them within bounds without making them look too for: 
Children’s hoops of the twopenny or twopence-halfpenny size can be prov 
with three pea-sticks legs. These are sharply pointed and driven into the grov 
and the erring Michaelmas daisy or sunflower grows through the centre 
the hoops are painted green they show very little, and they are a boon not 
to the plants themselves, but to all the others, whom these encroaching n¢ 
bours would otherwise smother.—E. M. | 


A NOVEL USE Ol 
To THE 


SHORTBREAD 


Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—In many parishes in Scotland when I was young, shortbread was us¢ 


the Holy Communion—Sacrament as they call it—instead of plain brea 
idea being it was seemly to present “ the best ” to the Lord. Now this is ne 
obsolete, but I believe it is still used in Monigaff The cakes were large, meast 
ibout half a yard across and an inch thick. No sugar was used; other 
the taste was the same as the shortbread made now. There were three 

of these round cakes, laid on a folded linen cloth on a pewter plate. | 
always to think they resembled the show-bread of the Jews. Any left 
as also the Communion wine, was divided and sent to bedridden peopk 


parish who were not able to be present.—C. J] 
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12. 
HIGHLANDERS 
To tne Epitror or “ Country Lr: 
sir.—This photograph was taken at Loch Lee, Invermark, which is on 
the Earl of Dalhousie’s estate, and it shows the Earl's head-keeper and 
ead-stalker, who are typical examples of sturdy Highlanders The 
fishermen are Messrs. J. C. Robertson and J. H. Duffus of Glasgow 
R. G. B. 
THE COTSWOLD WAY OF DELIVERING BREAD 
To tHe Eptror or “ Country Ltr 
1R,—It may interest some of your readers to know the means employed to 
liver bread and coal in some of the Cotswold villages. In many parts of the 
Cotswold Hills the cottages are situated in places which are inaccessible by the 
’ 

A HIGHLAND FISHING PARTY. 
wdinary conveyance; especialiy is this so in the ‘Golden Valley,” about 
four miles east of Stroud. Approaching from Stroud, the hills on the left of 
the valley rise up so abruptly that the cottages at first sight appear to be in very 
perilous positions, some of them being so situated in the side of the hill that 
one has to “ ascend to the lower storey, and descend to the upper.”” Donkeys, 
with panniers strapped across their backs, are utilised for conveying bread 

up and down the 
narrow hill paths. 
Coals are con- 
> veved in a similar 
way, except that 
iron hooks, or 
grapplers, instead 
of panniers § are 
used for holding 
the blocks of coal. 
The scenery here 
is strikingly 
picturesque, 
and has. often 
H 





THE BREAD DONKEY. 


“ 


been called the “ miniature Switzeriand ’’ by enthusiastic 


visitors. Further eastward, the hillside is more wooded, 





and if seen in its autumnal glory is a picture not soon to 
be forgotten. The title “ Golden Valley” is said to 
have been given to it by the late Queen Victoria when 
passing through by rail many years ago.—A. F. Smart. 


A WINDMILL WITH SIX SWEEPS 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”! 
Sir,—I see in the Setpember 14th issue of your paper 
an interesting picture of an old windmill. In Sussex 
there used to be many windmills, particularly on 
the South Downs, but unfortunately they become 
fewer every vear, and very few of the remaining ones are 
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now worked 
The enc losed 
photograph is 
taken of one 
close to Lewes, 
on the top of 
the Downs, and E< 

is remarkable in ZL; 


4 
having six sweeps >» 





to the sail instead g Ss / . 
of the usual . en 4) \\N\\i 

; < A\\ H\\\h bb) 
a ‘ wit \N} 


number, 7.¢., four 


It is no longer 


WV 


THE SIX-SWEEP MILL 


worked, but is still in good condition, having been re- 


paired a few vears ago ELEANOR SHIFFNER 


BEES AND SPARROWS 


lo tne Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—A man who keeps bees in this parish has observed 
sparrows sitting under the hives, and as the bees droy 
down in a drowsy condition the sparrows nip them 
through the back and kill them Is not this an unusual 
occurrence, and is the object of the sparrows to eal 
the honey from the bees they kill ?—]. ALEXANDE! 


Situ, Grindon Rectory, Leek, Staffs 
[The description of the bees in a drowsy conditiotr 


suggests that they are suffering from diseas« Ep 


THE OLD DEANERY, WOLVERHAMPTON 


lo tue Epitor or * Country LiFe.’ 


Sir,—As Country Lire always shows sympathy with any effort to preserve 
an ancient building, I enclose a photograph o! the Old Deanery, Wolverhampton, 
which has been lately sold to the Town Council by the Ecclesiastical Com 
missioners, The latter body had allowed this splendid example of late seven 
teenth century architecture to fall into disrepair The Town Council wanted 


the site for a new Technical School, and proposes to pull down the Old Deanery 
which, as the photograph shows, is worthy to be classed with the famous Groom 
bridge Place. Wolverhampton suffers from such a poverty of interesting 
buildings that it seems a gross act of vandalism to destroy what is almost it 
only treasure, except the Parish Church. Surely a scheme can be devised 
whereby the old building is retained as a useful part of the new schools It i 
not difficult to imagine a plan in which the Old Deanery could form an interesting 
and useful feature. Wolverhampton is so full of municipal zeal that it will be 
a grievous pity if, in their desire for educational progress, they tail in their artistic 
duty to the burgesses.—C, G 


“ 


+. 


IS I rO BE DOOMED: 








DAMAGI DONI BY SOUTRRELS 


niv the two latter which have been attacked The damage appears t have 


been done me two years ag r 


fourteen feet high, the upper portion 


being dead Some little way below 
the tops it can be seen I both 
hotographs that tl bark has been 


removed by the squirrels from con- 


derable areas of the stem, leaving 
the wood exposed Here and there 
f bark remain, and there 


always a certain amount left around 


the base t each branch In some 

ses) 6Utwo nT more branches still 
remain united by in undamaged 
tretcl f bark vhile in thers a 
branch piu t were t n " 
little separate island of bark tissu 
The trees have thus been completely 
ind rregularly ringed, so that i 
umber of branches, with small are 


f bark at their base, are completel 
it off from the lower part of the tree, 
vhich bears its normal covering of 
bark. ‘The interest of the matter lies 
in the fact that many of the branches 


thi solated are still alive, though 
the lands of bark at their bases may 
be quit mall It will be 


iticed that the “ islands” are swollen 





msiderably on the lower side and ar 
extending downwards; whether they 
BARKED STEM AND “ISLANDS.” will be able to unite again with the bark 


below x with contiguous “ islands,”’ 

1 point which will be watched with interest After the injury the edges of 
the lands " mmence to heal over in the ime manner as does the stump 
fa branch which ha een lopped by the formatior f a cork callus As the 
branch lives after it ha ieceeded in healit it wounds, the green leaves 
nti n ture food material which pass down the branch 
md accumulate in the island of tissue at its base Thi wccumulated matter 
tored on the lowe: : f the island of bark, and results in the enlarged growth 
which » noticeable a feature in the illustratior \ similar accumvlation 
reserve material can be en in tree which have been tied up ind strangled 
th a tight wire \ swellir ccurs above the ligature owing to the stoppage 
{f the downward flow of the food materials manufactured by the leaves How 
then do the branches remain alive ince they appear to be stuck on the side 
iIry pok f wood oted the er a. it true which have had no new 





LEAD LABEL USED BY SQUIRRELS TO SHARPEN THEIR TEETH 


yood added to their exposed bare areas tor at least two years ? It is clear that 


the water and salts taken up by the roots are passed up to these isolated branches 


yvugh the normally-covered wood as well as through the old wood elements 
h have been left bare As a rule it is the vounger layers of wood which 


e mainly for the conduction of the upward current of water: but in the case 


f these damaged tree he older tissues have tu be kept in use No doubt 4 
<i deal of the ascending water irrent is lost by evaporation in passing th 
inprotects 1 area f the stem, and to this 1uSe 1S prol ibly due the death oi 
the topmost shoot im the available water supply is not sufficient to reach 
to the top of the tree With the water and salts from the roots the living 
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To tue Epiror of Country Lirt 
Sir,—Squirrels are well known to be very destructive to young trees in plan 
tat ind t mopar lustratior show me interesting example 
f the damage which may be laid at their door The trees are specimens of 
Law "s cypre Cupressus lawsoniana) which have been photographed by 
Mr. R. B. Roge f Hexworthy, Launcestor They are growing in his plar 
tat it Treburtle, near Launceston, where there are some thuyas similarly 
lamaged by squirt The plantation is a mixed one of oak, beech, hornbeam 
larch and S ts pu with a numb of cypre es and thuya unong them but 


niured trees ur from twelve to 
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branches can pertorm 
their normal functions, 
but the products which 
ire formed as a result 
t these processes 
innot apparently get 
iway, but accumulate 
n the cells at the base 
# the branch. These 
isolated branches may 
thus be considered to 
carry on an almost 


independent existence 

























































since they are able, 
though supplied with 
water ind salts, to 
manufacture and 
utilise their own food 
products They may 
be compared, in fact 
to a partial parasite, 
such as the common 
mistletoe, whose condi- 
tions cf life on the 
host _ tree are very 
similar The other 
illustration represents 
avery different type 
t damage, due in this 


case to the Americar 


grey squirrel The 
labels are of lead, 
one-twelfth of an 
inch thick, rolled over 
it the top, and are 





the ordinary labels in 
use on the trees In 
the Rovel Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, a larg 
number have been 
damaged, like those 
shown in the photo- 
graph on the oak and 
beech trees in the 
wilder parts of the 
gardens Although the 
grey squirrels are now DEAD ABOVI THE SMALL PIECE OI 
mswerable for the WHITE PAPER ON STEM. 
damage, the brown 

mes used to do the same thing some vears back on a smaller scak 


ind in the grounds of Syon House brown squirrels are reported to be engag: 


n similar pursuits Ihe squirrels apparently find the labels suitable objects 
on which to sharpen their teeth. If in the process of tooth-sharpening they 
swallow some of the lead they tear off, one would imagine that the conse 
quences may be distinctly unpleasant K. 


4 COMMENT ON THE ENGLISH SUMMER. 
lo tHe Epitor or Country LirFe."’} 

51r,—Enclosed I send you a photograph ot Christmas rose in full bloom, whi 

was taken on Monday, September 16th, in a neighbouring garden; it 

evidently been blooming some weeks, as some blossoms have ore 

seed.—S. WiLso 


There is a sly humour in this comment by Nature on our summer 


, Upton-on-Severn 

Ihe seasons alter: hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 
And on old Hyems’ chin, and icy crown, 
An odorous chap'et of sweet summer buds 


Is, as in mockery, set.”’] 





4 CHRISTMAS ROSE IN SEPTEMBEK 











